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CURRENT TRENDS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


S THE New Testament an exhausted mine, or does it still offer 
opportunities for research to the prospective scholar? Not a 
few candidates for the doctorate have been troubled by that 
question. Current developments show that there is still a place 
for New Testament research. New materials have been discov- 
ered; a wider social and religious milieu is related to the New 
Testament; and each new age has new questions to put to the 
same documents. When we compare the situation of today with 
1906, when Albert Schweitzer wrote Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
or still more with 1881, when Westcott and Hort published their 
edition of the New Testament, we realize to what extent we live 
in a new world. We start from a different point of view and 
work with changed motivations. In the following pages the 
attempt is made to show how the more recent publications in 
the field of New Testament scholarship reflect those differences 
of point of view and the changed motivations. The recital of 
the facts may serve to answer the questions raised. 

1. It might be unfair to suggest that in either 1881 or 1906 
the dogma of biblical infallibility was seriously held by many 
whose work could properly be labeled research. Nevertheless, 
long after beliefs have been laid aside, they exercise an influence 
on the character of the work done. While attention to grammar 
and syntax is essential for the understanding of any text, it 
inevitably has greater importance where the belief exists that 
subtle points of divine revelation are hidden away in tense selec- 
tions and grammatical constructions. Doubtless new linguistic 


discoveries were a dominating motive in the production of the 
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grammars by Moulton and Robertson,’ but it is apparent that 
scholars consider that work done. A tabulation of articles bear- 
ing on the New Testament in seven of the leading Journals of 
America, England, and Germany revealed only two articles in 
the past five years dealing with grammatical problems.? The 
greatest interest in syntax is found where higher criticism is still 
a godless enterprise to which as few concessions are made as 
possible. 

Another result of completer emancipation from older theories 
of revelation is the disappearance of the canonical isolation of 
the twenty-seven New Testament books. The New Testament 
is today looked upon as only the first period in the study of 
church history. For the historian, the acceptance or rejection 
of a book for the canon is only an indication of the views of the 
church at that time. If I Clement and I Peter are roughly 
contemporaneous Christian documents, New Testament research 
no longer separates them by any wall of partition. Wrede’s 
attack on the concept of a New Testament Theology has grad- 
ually borne fruit.s As fewer books are confidently assigned to 
an apostolic date, this principle gains wider importance. The 
New Testament is no longer approached with the assumption 
that within this narrow space is a supernaturally communicated 
norm of belief. It is simply a selected portion of the literary 
deposit from the first period of one of the great historical relig- 
ions. Whatever may be the personal evaluation of the scholar, 
he must study canonical and non-canonical books with the same 
objectivity. 


tJ. H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol I, Prolegomena; 
Vol II and III with W. F. Howard. 

A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research (New York, 1914). 

2 These were The Anglican Theological Review, The Harvard Theological 
Review, The Journal of Religion, The Journal of Biblical Literature, The Journal 
of Theological Studies, Religion in Life, and Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. The tabulation was prepared in November, 1937, when the 
substance of this paper was originally presented to the mid-west section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

3 W. Wrede, Uber Aufgabe und Methode der sog. neutestamentliche Theologie 
(Gottingen, 1897). 
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2. Into the old wine-skins have likewise been poured extensive 
new materials. Pre-eminently is this the case with the text of the 
New Testament. More articles were published during the past 
five years on textual problems than upon any other subject 
related to the New Testament. This was in part due to the 
appearance of an important study of the text of Acts,‘ but a 
more important factor was the new manuscript material which 
completed the over-turning of the neat picture which Westcott 
and Hort gave more than 50 years ago.’ The new data have 
stimulated a re-study of the old manuscripts and particularly of 
the groups of later cursives which were seen to preserve early 
readings. While the Church Fathers have always been listed 
among the witnesses to the text of the New Testament, the prob- 
lem of the Caesarean text has put that evidence in a fresh light. 
Scholars have scurried to test patristic quotations from new 
points of view.® While it is clear that no one is ready to do the 
work of Westcott and Hort over again, it is also evident that this 
must come. In the meantime, the tedious work of collating 
manuscripts goes on. Much of it is inevitably devotion to pure 
scholarship that can have little or no bearing upon the establish- 
ment of the correct text. It is really research in the church 
history of the periods which produced the manuscripts or lection- 
aries.? But it is not to be belittled because it stands on the fringe. 


4A. C. Clark The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford, 1933) argued for the origin- 
ality of the western text. 

8’ F. G. Kenyon The Text of the Greek Bible (London, 1937) summarizes the 
present situation as it appears to a veteran textual critic. K. Lake has sur- 
veyed the newer discoveries and discussed their importance in Religion in 
Life, V, 89-103; also H. A. Sanders in The Anglican Theological Review, XVI, 
266-283. 

6B. H. Streeter is primarily responsible for the designation of a family of 
texts as Caesarean. The clue was found in noting that Origen used different 
texts in his commentaries. See articles by R. G. Tasker in Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXVIII, 61-67; Journ. Theol. Studies, XXXVI, 60-65; XXXVII, 146-155. 
Streeter’s comments are in Harv. Theol. Rev., XXVIII, 231-235, and 
Journ. Theol. Studies, XXXVI, 178-130. E. C. Colwell and D. W. Riddle, 
Studies in the Leationary Text of the New Testament (Chicago 1933). 

7D. W. Riddle, ‘‘Textual Criticism as Historical Discipline,” Ang. Theol. 
Rev., XVIII, 220-234. A. P. Wikgren, ‘The Lectionary Text of John 8 1-11,” 
JBL. LIII, 188-198. 
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No one can tell when a thread may be found which will lead to 
the very heart of the textual problem. The study of the data 
has gone far enough to raise the question as to whether we can 
ever get behind the fact that there were several competing recen- 
sions of the text existing in the second century. 

Much new material has likewise been brought to light in the 
lexical field. A generation ago, this still stood in the forefront of 
interest. The reading of masses of Egyptian papyri made it 
clear that New Testament Greek was not a dialect peculiar to 
the Holy Spirit, but the Hellenistic koiné of the first century. 
Discoveries bearing on New Testament lexicography are natu- 
rally less frequent now, but they continue to appear, and newly- 
discovered inscriptions also add to our information about names, 
meanings of words, and grammatical constructions.* It must 
be confessed, however, that our age has witnessed a marked 
reaction against this emphasis upon the kinship between New 
Testament language and the papyri. Once more we are hearing 
a stress upon the Semitic flavor of the New Testament.? The 
question of Semitic originals lying behind our Greek books has 


been front-page news for several years. In the heat of the debate 
excessive dogmatism has not always been avoided. Since every- 
one agrees that Jesus spoke Aramaic, it is obvious that every 
genuine word of Jesus must have had an Aramaic original, and 
since the earliest Christians likewise used the same language, the 


8 See for instance articles by H. J. Cadbury, JBL, LIII, 134-141, and E. C. 
Colwell, JBL, LIII, 351-354. 

9C. C. Torrey propounded the thesis of an Aramaic original for Acts 1-15 
in The Composition and Date of the Acts (Cambridge, 1916). The question is 
examined by J. de Zwaan in The Beginnings of Christianity, II, 30-66. 
Torrey later claimed an Aramaic original for all of the gospels in The Four 
Gospels (New York, 1933) and Our Translated Gospels (New York, 1936). 
He was anticipated for John by C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, (Oxford, 1922). That theory was examined by E. C. Colwell, 
The Greek of the Fourth Gospel (Chicago, 1931). On the synoptic gospels 
Torrey has been attacked by R. Marcus in the Harv. Theol. Rev., XXVII, 
211-239, and D. W. Riddle in JBL, LI, 13-30, and JBL, LIV, 127-134. 
More friendly disposed are J. A. Montgomery, JBL, LIII, 79-99, Millar 
Burrows in JBL, LIII, 13-30, E. Littman in ZNW, XXXIV, 20-34, T. W. 
Manson in The Expository Times, XLVII, 7-11, and W. R. Taylor, The Ex. 
Times, XLIX, 55-59. 
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first traditions must have circulated in that tongue. Only one 
point is now clear; the linguistic problem of the New Testament 
concerns two languages, not one, though the importance of the 
Semitic influence remains to be determined. 

3. Another development of research lies in the widening of the 
field of relationships which are studied. Vast progress has been 
made in sifting the mass of rabbinic materials to reach a better 
understanding of first century Pharisaism.7® Philo is being 
studied with renewed zeal, not as an isolated literary figure, but 
as the representative of a religious movement which had gone 
far in the first century toward absorbing the Hellenistic mystery 
into Judaism itself.* As archaeology reveals how much Hellen- 
istic culture had penetrated Palestine itself, the old rigid separa- 
tion of influences into Jewish and Hellenistic tends to break 
down. In the Hellenistic field, research is naturally limited by 
the relative paucity of the literary remains. There would not be 
the temptation to interpret the New Testament from such con- 
fessedly later material as the Hermetica and the Mandaean 
writings if we really had more religious texts from the century 
in which the New Testament was written. Students who look 
through two or three manuals covering this field may at first 
wonder why all of the books use the same illustrations. Then 
they realize that the writers had little choice. We are in fact at 
the mercy of the accident of literary preservation. The discovery 
of the new Manichean fragments stimulates the hope that the 
study of the earlier Hellenistic background of the New Testament 
may soon have fuller materials. In the meantime, the religions- 
geschichiliche work goes on. In the earlier enthusiasm, scholars 
were eager to ‘explain’? New Testament ideas and practices. 


10 A separate treatment was given to research in Judaism by S. S. Cohon. 
He dealt chiefly with the works of R. T. Herford, The Pharisees, (London, 
1924) and G. F. Moore, Judaism, (Cambridge, 1927-30.) Of special import- 
ance to students of the New Testament are Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar 
sum neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1922-28, and C. G. Monte- 
fiori, Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings (London, 1930). W. O. E. 
Oesterley has recently edited two volumes on Judaism and Christianity, 
containing important contributions by H. Loewe and S. H. Hooke, who 
stresses the importance of the myth and ritual pattern. 

1 E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light (New Haven, 1934). 
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Today it is widely realized that an even more important pur- 
pose is to define the differences more sharply and truly. It is 
not alone the similarity of Christianity to the Hellenistic mys- 
teries that interests us, but that which men could feel was 
distinctive. 

While the contacts of the Pauline mysticism still invite further 
elucidation,” the crucial problem of today concerns the Fourth 
Gospel. It is certainly not to be interpreted in a vacuum, but 
is the point of contact Greek Dionysiac religion, an international 
myth of the “redeemed redeemer”’, Philo’s Hellenistic Judaism, 
rabbinic Judaism, or an ambitious group of social climbers?* 
It is striking that even a defender of the apostolic authorship 
has relegated the origin of the book to Alexandria, while others 
seek its milieu in Syria.4 Obviously we cannot understand the 
Fourth Gospel fully until these questions are more adequately 
answered, but just as certainly the religious connections will offer 
no explanation of the genius and distinctive message of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is interesting to note that C. H. Dodd in his 
inaugural lecture at Cambridge expressed the belief: 


“The understanding of this gospel is . . . the crucial test 
of our success or failure in solving the problem of the New 
Testament as a whole. The Fourth Gospel may well prove 
to be the keystone of an arch which at present fails to hold 


% Between 1932 and 1937 nineteen doctoral dissertations were accepted 
by Boston, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. Of these, 
six dealt primarily with Pauline themes, four with problems primarily related 
to the synoptic gospels; three dealt with the Fourth Gospel; four were con- 
cerned with Hellenistic contacts of early Christianity, and three with Hel- 
lenistic Judaism. Two theses had to be classified in more than one division. 
While not all theses reveal very original work, they do indicate frequently 
the types of problems to which the stimulus of their seniors has directed 
them. 

3 Work until 1931 is fully described by W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel 
in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (London, 1931). Among important 
newer works may be named B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists (New 
York, 1933); E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (Chicago, 1936); and 
E. Hirsch, Studien zum vierten Evangelium (Tiibingen, 1936). 

™G. W. Broomfield, John, Peter, and the Fourth Gospel (London, 1934). 
Advocates of Syria include, W. Bauer, R. Bultmann, Hirsch, Windisch, etc. 
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together. If we can understand it, understand how it came 
to be and what it means, we shall know what early Chris- 
tianity really was, and not until in some measure we compre- 
hend the New Testament as a whole shall we be in a posi- 
tion to solve the Johannine problem.”*s 


4. The new questions which are put to the old documents 
arise out of contemporary absorptions. An age which is pre- 
occupied with the social question makes a sociological approach 
to Christian beginnings. For those who have broken with 
Christian doctrine, there is much less interest in the beliefs of 
the early church; attention is focused rather upon its life. We 
have gone beyond the crude attempts of a generation ago to find 
in early Christianity a proletarian revolutionary movement. 
Nevertheless, it is the social origins which many are seeking to 
discover today.** One must not make too wide a generalization, 
for attitude and interest are not the same in Tiibingen, Oxford, 
and Chicago. Though more German books are being translated 
than at any time in 25 years, national lines are still very appar- 
ent.??7 Even research which aims to be scientific falls into national 
compartments for we are prone to put our questions to the records 
of the early church, and receive back answers in terms of our 
own interests. 

The older liberalism certainly did that. In seeking to modern- 
ize the faith of the church, it went behind dogma to Jesus and 
Paul. Hence, there arose The Peril of Modernizing Jesus.** How- 
ever, objective research could not let the pictures of the liberal 
Jesus and the Protestant Paul stand. We could not at the same 
time expand our knowledge of the world of the New Testament 
and pretend that these modern portraits were true to history. 


13 The Present Task in New Testament Studies, (New York, 1936), 29. 

%6 Typical for this point of view is S. J. Case, The Social Origins of Chris- 
tiantty (Chicago, 1923). 

11 The International Library of Christian Knowledge is doing for our genera- 
tion what the Crown Theological Library did a generation ago. That J. 
Weiss’ Urchristentum should appear in English translation after 20 years is 
salutary indeed. 

18 This is dealt with admirably in the book by that title from the pen of 
H. J. Cadbury (New York, 1937). 
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“The religion of Jesus’ had been offered as a substitute for the 
Christian faith by men who believed that it could be made to 
fit into nineteenth century ideas of evolution and social reform. 
But today we realize that “the religion of Jesus” is at best a 
precarious reconstruction from documents which were not pri- 
marily interested in the religiousness of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
were to promote faith in him as Messiah and Lord. We likewise 
see that as a matter of fact the religion of Jesus was not con- 
cerned with the interests of today, but roots in the Judaism of 
first century Palestine. When the portrait of Jesus by a candid 
historian can no longer serve the old end, one of two results must 
follow: either the study of Jesus must be left to the technical 
scholars, or our attention must return once more to the apostolic 
preaching as the focus of our approach to Jesus." 

The result is that the older research on the life of Jesus has come 
to an end. That blunt statement is of course premature, for lives 
of Jesus of many varieties still appear and will continue to come 
from the presses. Nevertheless, not only has the chief motivation 
for this enterprise been undermined by the modern study of the 
gospels which makes clear that Jesus cannot honestly be made 
into a modern figure; the very possibility of writing a life of Jesus 
has been removed. It was always recognized that the years 
before the open ministry of Jesus had to be filled in with a study 
of the background environment in Palestine.2? Now we see that 
there is no frame-work of events even for the ministry of Jesus. 
The evangelists have arranged the traditional material which 
they transmit according to differing religious interests of the 
churches of their time. 


5. Basic in leading to the new point of view has been the 
so-called “‘form-criticism.”” It is rightly viewed as skeptical and 
dangerous by those who still seek to rehabilitate the ‘religion 


9 Such a work as A. H. Guignebert, Jesus (New York, 1935) makes clear 
how little the work of the historian can be made directly usable for the reli- 
gious interests of today. The other approach is suggested by the series of 
lectures by M. Dibelius, Gospel Criticism and Christology (London, 1935), 
and C. H. Dodd, The A postolic Preaching and its Developments (Chicago, 1937). 

20S. J. Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927), lays special emphasis 
on the cultural and historical background. 
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of Jesus” point of view of the older “liberal theology.” But the 
study of early Christianity makes it abundantly clear that 
Christianity has always been a religion about jesus and is insep- 
arable from the belief that God had raised him from the dead. 
Early Christian writings must be studied from the point of view 
of their interests, not ours. Whatever we can learn about the 
life and teachings of Jesus is from documents which are gospels, 
accounts of what it was believed that God had done for men in 
sending the redeemer who was now the living Lord of the church. 
In other words, the “right” and the “left” join hands against 
the center in repudiating a modernized version of early Chris- 
tianity. Traditions about the earthly life of Jesus were only 
preserved as they contributed in some way to the interests of the 
apostolic faith. 


Form-criticism seeks to classify the separate bits of tradition 
after the connecting frame-work has been shown to be the work 
of the evangelists. Naturally there have been attempts to 
rehabilitate a belief in the historical value of Mark’s frame-work 
so that the Marcan lives of Jesus might be continued.” This 
has been quite without success. When with Branscomb” and 
Grant?3 we divide Mark into a half dozen different strata, nothing 
remains upon which a motivated life can be written. The 
attempt of Dodd to find a sermon outline in Mark, into which 
individual narratives are inserted, does not carry with it any 
proof that this gives a complete or even consecutive narrative of 
events. Of course we may be sure that after a ministry in 
Galilee of uncertain length, Jesus died in Jerusalem. But this 
does not tell us how much confidence may be placed in John’s 
account of a ministry in Judaea and Jerusalem,**> Mark’s story 


2 F, B. Clogg, ‘‘The Trustworthiness of the Marcan Outline,” The Exposi- 
tory Times, XLVI, 534-538. Burkitt gave the last defence of his position in 
JTS, XXXVI, 186 ff. 

22 B. H. Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark (New York, 1937). 

23 F.C. Grant, The Growth of the Gospels (New York, 1933). 

2% C.H. Dodd in The Ex. Times, XLIII, 396-400. 

2s Maurice Goguel, The Life of Jesus, defends the historicity of the Johan- 
nine picture of a ministry in Judaea from Tabernacles to the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. 
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of aimless wanderings in the north, or Luke’s stress upon Samaria. 
In fact, the latest trends in synoptic criticism relate geographical 
notices much more to the current interests of the church than to 
historical memory. 


Lohmeyer first suggested the determinative influence of a 
division in the early church on the place of the eschatological 
fulfillment.” According to one group of believers, Galilee should 
be the scene of the parousia, as in Mark and Matthew. According 
to the other, it should be in Jerusalem. Luke stresses this with 
appearances of the risen Christ in Jerusalem and a replacement 
of the travels to the north of Galilee with a journey through 
Samaria and Perea. In other words, the location of events and 
words in our gospels is determined less by historical memories 
than the competing beliefs of the early church. Their concern 
was not with past events as such, but with their relation to the 
coming redemption. It is far from certain that this particular 
reconstruction will win wide acceptance. But it does illustrate 
the realization that the frame-work of the gospels does not pro- 
vide a basis for a life of Jesus. The gospels are primary docu- 
ments for the history of the early church, and only secondary 
for the life of Jesus. If our preoccupation is with the Christian 
gospel that is not a handicap. If our desire is to retreat from that 
to the “religion of Jesus,” it has become clear that there is no 
road by which we can move with any certainty toward that 
goal. 

Form-criticism itself deals not with the secondary and tend- 
ential frame-work, but with the isolated units of the tradition. 
It seeks to classify these according to ‘“‘form,’’ to relate to the 
appropriate ‘‘seat-in-life’” and to trace the stages of development 
in the oral tradition. In England, documentary analysis still 
stands in the fore-ground of interest. English scholars are still 
writing books analyzing Mark into its component documents;?? 
manuals on the synoptic problem deal primarily with such topics 


% Ernst Lohmeyer, Galilda und Jerusalem (Gittingen, 1936). He has 
been followed with a quite independent treatment along similar lines by 
R. H. Lightfoot, Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels (London, 1938). 

27 A. T. Cadoux, The Sources of the Second Gospel (New York, 1936). 
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as the exact extent of Q and M and L.”* On the other hand, 
Bussmann’s extension of the two-source hypothesis to an elabor- 
ate multiple-source theory has found little support in Germany.” 
The feeling appears to be that a purely literary criticism is hypo- 
thetical and unimportant compared with the study of the devel- 
opment of the tradition through which the isolated pericopes 
have passed. The nature of a word or incident is not defined by 
some hypothetical document, but must be determined from itself. 

While some new work has been done in the field of form- 
criticism, the chief task has lain in popularizing the new posi- 
tions among a public to which they were so strange.** Basic 
works by both Bultmann and Dibelius have been translated, and 
good popular treatments have appeared.** Nevertheless, biblical 
study as a whole is far from appropriating the new work com- 
pletely. No more pathetic evidence can be found of the difficulty 
of minds of different generations finding a point of contact than 
in Doctor Barnes’ attack upon Dibelius.** It is worthy of note, 
however, when an older scholar such as E. F. Scott adopts most 
of the newer positions in his critique of the method which he 


entitled, The Validity of the Gospel Record. And yet, the very 
posing of his problem shows that the author was still thinking 


28 E. B. Redlich, The Student’s Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels (London, 
1936). 

297W. Bussmann, Synoptische Studien, 1925-31. It is unfortunate that 
Rudolf Otto made this general point of view the critical basis for his import- 
ant book on The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Grand Rapids, 1938). 
Otto does not sufficiently take into consideration the place of the community 
in formulating the tradition to meet the needs of its faith. 

3° One of the best brief expositions is given by F. C. Grant in Religion in 
Life, 111, 351-367; M. Dibelius gives a survey of the work until 1929 in Theol- 
ogische Rundschau, Neue Folge, I, 185-216. As examples of new work in 
this method may be cited the articles by D. W. Riddle, ZNW, XXXIII, 
271-289, and JBL, LVI, 77-90; Martin Rist, Journ. of Rel., XVI, 317-331. 

3*F, G. Grant, tr., Form Criticism (Chicago, 1934); M. Dibelius, From 
Tradition to Gospel (New York, 1934). Alan Richardson has prepared a 
popularization for the Student Christian Movement, The Gospels in the 
Making (London, 1938), and one is to appear soon in this country from the 
pen of Floyd Filson under the title, Origins of the Gospels (New York, 1938). 

32 W. E. Barnes Gospel Criticism and Form Criticism (New York, 1937). 

33 Published in New York, 1938. 
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in terms of a life of Jesus. If we read the gospels as witnesses to 
the faith of the church, there is no part which is not “genuine.” 


At this point we see again how the type of work done does not 
keep pace with the new conclusions to which we are brought. 
Throughout the period of the “‘life of Jesus’’ writing, the aim of 
a commentary on one of the synoptic gospels was naturally to 
provide a prolegomenon to such a biography. The secondary 
layers were to be stripped off so that the primary material could 
be isolated. Today we have come to see that the solid substance 
of historical fact is dissolved in a solution of faith in such a way 
that that kind of separation can hardly be carried out. Hence, 
the question arises, should we not have a commentary on the 
gospel, rather than a prolegomenon to the life of Jesus? That 
is what Lohmeyer has given us in the new Meyer Commentary 
on Mark.* It is not less rigidly historical, but the emphasis lies 
in expounding the faith which Mark holds. In other words, 
theological exegesis takes its place alongside of historical. 


6. There is no indication as yet that this trend will be fol- 
lowed in this country for nothing is more marked than an absence 
of concentration upon the central ideas of faith in the New 
Testament. In Germany, there has been no cessation of writing 
in the field of New Testament Theology, though Weinel con- 
ceives it very differently from Beyschlag, and what Bultmann 
will offer under that title remains to be seen.ss But not a New 
Testament theology has appeared in English since that of 
Stevens, now completely obsolete in method and results. The 
name, New Testament Theology, doubtless should be discarded, 
but a unitary view of the content of Christian faith in the first 
century ought to be presented in some fulness. It should not be 
split up into separate compartments, such as the teachings of 
Jesus, Pauline and Johannine theology, and the like. It should 
give expression to the unity amid diversity which led first century 


344 E: Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus (Gittingen, 1937). 

35 H. Weinel, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 5. Auf., (Tiibingen, 
1928). The next edition will be by R. Bultmann. A treatment of the subject 
in brief compass from a conservative point of view is given by Friedrich 
Biichsel, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Giitersloh, 1935). 
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Christians to distinguish between what they thought was false 
teaching and that which they thought true. 


7. Instead of this, we have had a rapid series of Introductions 
to the New Testament. Including a translation, no less than 
seven have appeared in English during the past two or three 
years. No one of them is of the encyclopedic character of 
Moffatt’s compendium. Such a book is a reference work for 
scholars. These new volumes are really designed to introduce 
students to the literature of the New Testament. As such, they 
bear the mark of the individuality of the author and his own 
teaching emphases. The most original in arrangement are those 
by Dibelius and Goodspeed. Following the “form’’ approach, 
Dibelius treats separately the various types of early Christian 
literature and includes the books not received into the canon. 
Goodspeed finds the organizing principle for a study of the New 
Testament in the publication of the Pauline corpus. This would 
seem to give, however, quite an exaggerated emphasis to the 
dissemination of the Pauline letters. 


New positions on individual points of Introduction have not 
been wanting. The suggestion that Ephesians might have been 
written as an introduction to the Pauline corpus has been vigor- 
ously championed by Goodspeed.37 John Knox has proposed a 
new Pauline chronology which would call for a bold reconstruc- 
tion of the events of the apostolic age.3* Enslin would re-open 
the question of the use of Pauline epistles by the author of Luke- 
Acts.3° Dibelius would solve the problem of II Thessalonians 
by an appeal to its liturgical character; it was added to be read 


36H. M. Battenhouse, New Testament History and Literature (New York, 
1936); F. B. Clogg, An Introduction to the New Testament (London, 1937); 
Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature (London, 1936); E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (New York, 1937); K. & S. Lake, An Introduction to the New Testament 
(New York, 1937); M. E. Lyman, The Christian Epic (New York, 1936); 
though it includes also a wider field, there should also be included M. S. 
Enslin, Christian Beginnings (New York, 1938). 

37 E. J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago, 1933). 

38 John Knox, in The Journ. of Rel. XVI, 341-349. 

39 M. S. Enslin, “‘ ‘Luke’ and Paul,” Journ. of the Am. Or. Soc. LVIII, 81-91. 
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to the congregation.‘° Personally, I cannot find any of these 
suggestions convincing, but that may show only how fixed we 
become in our pre-suppositions. The later epistles of-the New 
Testament are also being studied afresh, not to attack or defend 
traditional theories of authorship, but to discover their real place 
in the developing life of the church. Riddle approaches them 
from the stand-point of seeking a picture of early Christian life. 
He assumes that doctrine and teaching were secondary.* Walter 
Bauer, on the other hand has proposed the radical thesis that 
at the end of the first century what was known as orthodoxy a 
century later was a minority position. The later books of the 


New Testament bear witness to the struggle on behalf of ‘‘ortho- 
doxy.” 


8. The study of the literature is of course only a preliminary 
to the historical reconstruction. Unquestionably the best history 
of early Christianity to appear in recent years is that by H. 
Lietzmann, the successor to Harnack at the University of 
Berlin.* It is a thoroughly critical and objective piece of work 
which brings together the results of the best research. We are 
symphathetic toward the desire of P. G. S. Hopwood to utilize 
a wide study of religious experience in the interpretation of early 
Christianity.“ The result, however, is a series of excursions in 
various directions which sometimes only clouds the argument. 
Though the religious experience of the past cannot be interpreted 
truly by one who is ignorant of the nature of such experience, 
there is no road to its recovery except by that of historical method. 

Overseas, a current trend is toward cooperative enterprises 
under the realization that no one man can carry through an 
elaborate project rapidly enough for it to serve its purpose. 
Most striking and valuable of these is the Kittel re-writing of 


4° M. Dibelius, in Handbuch sum Neuen Testament XI (Tiibingen, 1936). 

* D. W. Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chicago, 1937). 

“ W. Bauer, Rechigliubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum (Tiibingen, 
1934). 

4H. Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church (New York, 1937). 


4 P. G. S. Hopwood, The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church 
(New York, 1937). 
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Cremer’s theological dictionary. Most of the best scholars in 
Germany in the New Testament field are contributing to this 
invaluable compendium of lexical knowledge. I do not know 
how many in England are at work on the new Tischendorf,“ 
but many recent British productions have been joint affairs.‘” 
While The Beginnings of Christianity** was edited by scholars 
resident in America, that can hardly be cited as an example of 
cooperative research of our own. Individual universities have 
undertaken important pieces of joint research within their own 
faculties and departments, but beyond that we have not yet 
gone. A possible function of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis might be to organize projects of collective research 
on a wider scale. 

One reason for our tardiness may be found in the absence of 
a sufficiently wide reading public for works of scientific biblical 
research. Publishers are naturally more interested in sales’ 
appeal than in supporting an elaborate project for which there 
will be little return. More than one honest piece of writing has 
been misrepresented by ambitious pr:blishers. But even popular 
presentations of current conclusions do not reach a very wide 
public. Especially is that the case since our religious educators 
discovered that the teaching of the Bible was not what they 
meant by religious education. There are some signs that the 
divorce between biblical research and religious education may 
be repudiated and a new marriage effected on lines fitted for 
the future.‘ 

But there is still a very serious obstacle to the dissemination 
of the results of New Testament research. There is the natural 
distrust of profane hands being laid upon the holy place. Critical 
methods were applied to the study of the Old Testament among 
Christian scholars much sooner than to the New Testament, 


4s G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch sum Néuen Testament, 1932- 

#S. C. E. Legg, ed. Novum Testamentum Graece (Oxford, 1935). Mark is 
the only volume which has appeared as yet. 

47 Of especial importance among these is The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, C. J. Wright, (New York, 1938). 

48 Edited by F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, 1920-1933. 

49 W. C. Bower, The Living Bible (New York, 1936). 
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for it seemed to threaten less directly the center of faith. It 
was much easier for them to accept the documentary analysis 
of the Pentateuch than a source analysis of the Acts of the 
Apostles which would admit a confused and distorted picture 
of the beginnings of the church. Those with a strong inner 
attachment to the Christian gospel felt that they must defend 
early dates, traditions of authorship, and the inherited historical 
picture without essential alteration. Hence, a sharp division 
between conservative and liberal scholarship tended to develop. 
On the continent that has in part broken down. Many who 
cling tenaciously to the traditional faith have come to rigid and 
even radical historical thinking, because they now realize that 
the truth of their gospel cannot be reached by the historian.’° 
He can discover what men believed and how they propagated 
their beliefs. Whether it was a first century superstition or a 
word of God cannot be determined by any historian’s tools. 
Thus a way could be open for much of the research of the scholar 
to reach that public which had the most vital interest in the 
Bible. 

No such result has taken place with us. Scholars are commit- 
ted to the unwavering pursuit of truth, cost what it may. But 
New Testament research does not deal with a problem which 
concerns only a small coterie of professional scholars devoted 
to exact science. It vitally affects the religious life of our time. 
It is entirely possible that a major result of biblical research may 
be that there is no reason for a wide dissemination of tts findings. 
Christian faith has been built upon the belief that the New 
Testament dealt with events of ultimate significance for man. 
Historians cannot be expected to prove that evaluation. But, 
it should be perfectly clear to all of us— who cannot deny a 
certain vested interest in these objects of research — that 
whenever men are convinced by our findings that the New 
Testament does not deal with events of ultimate significance, 
the book will gradually become simply one part of the cultural 
heritage of western peoples. Jesus of Nazareth, as Francis of 


5° A good example may be found in Emil Brunner, The Mediator (New 
York, 1934). 
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Assisi, would be looked upon as an inspiring figure of history 
whom an occasional scholar would take as a subject for research. 
Paul would take his place alongside of Irenaeus and Athanasius 
and Augustine as Christian authors to whom a few scholars 
would devote their studies. 

I hope that it is indicative of a trend that important papers 
dealt with this problem at both meetings of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature in 1936.5* Research in the New Testament can- 
not escape this question: Is there any religious reason why its 
discoveries should still be disseminated? Has the disinterested 
love for truth destroyed every compelling reason why these 
documents should be studied outside of a small group of schol- 
arly specialists? Such questions will not be answered in the 
same way by every individual, but they must be faced by 
every sincere student of the New Testament. Speaking for 
myself, I would say that everything depends upon the signifi- 
cance which we still find in the essential apostolic faith. If 
that no longer has meaning for us, then the New Testament 
has only antiquarian interest. It records what the men believed 
in whose spiritual lineage we stand. But it is no longer central 
if our own faith has become a different one. It should be clear, 
however, that such a conclusion is forced upon one not by 
history but by individual faith. It is inevitable that the New 
Testament speaks the language of the first century rather than 
the fourth, or the sixteenth, or the twentieth. But for those 
who find abiding significance in the apostolic message, the New 
Testament must still stand at the center of religious faith. 


s H. J. Cadbury, JBL, LVI, 1-16 and Clyo Jackson, Journ. of Rel., XVII, 
183-194. By a strange coincidence, W. A. Irwin concluded his survey of Old 
Testament research in the same symposium by raising much the same prob- 
lem. The paper has since been published in The Am. Journ. of Sem. Lang. 
& Lit., LV, 166-182. 





i PHILONS SCHRIFT 
UBER DIE GESANDTSCHAFT DER 
ALEXANDRINISCHEN JUDEN AN DEN 
KAISER GAIUS CALIGULA 


HANS LEISEGANG 


IE Schrift Philons, die als sein Bericht iiber die von ihm 
gefiihrte Gesandtschaft der Juden Alexandrias an den 
Kaiser Gaius aufgefasst wird und zugleich als das bedeutendste 
Zeugnis fiir den Antisemitismus, den Judenhass und die Juden- 
verfolgung im rémischen Reiche viel benutzt und zitiert 
wurde, birgt eine Anzahl von Schwierigkeiten in sich, die ihr 
Verstandnis erschweren und bisher noch nicht gehoben werden 
konnten. Die grésste liegt darin, dass das Ganze unvollstandig 
ist und sich sein Gesamtsinn erst dann erkennen liesse, wenn 
wir feststellen kénnten, was der zweite verlorene Teil, auf den 
Philon selbst hinweist, enthalten hat. 

Aus dem allein vorliegenden ersten Teil lasst sich jedenfalls 
entnehmen, dass es sich hier durchaus nicht nur um einen 
schlichten Bericht iiber die Gesandtschaft und ihren Misserfolg, 
auch nicht um eine hiermit verbundene historische Darstellung 
der Ereignisse in den ersten Jahren der Regierung des Gaius 
handelt, sondern dass wir es mit einem philosophisch-religidsen 
Traktat zu tun haben, in dem alles, was hier erzahlt wird, 
durch den Verfasser von einem bestimmten Gesichtspunkte aus 
gesehen und zu einem bestimmten Zwecke dargestellt und 
gedeutet wird, den er mit dieser Schrift verfolgte. Was fiir 
ein Gesichtspunkt das war und was Philon beabsichtigte,darauf 
deutet der in den Handschriften und bei Eusebios erhaltene 
Untertitel Ilepi &pera@v hin. Sie sollte von ‘“Tugenden”’ handeln. 

Dass Philon mit einem solchen Untertitel den Gesichtspunkt 
angeben will, unter dem er die von ihm dargestellten Ereignisse 


betrachtet, und damit den eigentlichen Gehalt, zeigt seine 
377 
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Schrift Gegen Flaccus mit dem Untertitel Oder tiber die 
Vorsehung. Hier ist der ganze Bericht iiber die Tatigkeit des 
Flaccus als Prafekt von Alexandria, seine Bestrafung durch den 
Kaiser und seinen furchtbaren Tod so angelegt, dass sie den 
Nachweis des Waltens einer géttlichen Vorsehung in sich enthalt 
und deshalb in den Schlussworten gipfelt: ‘‘Das alles hat 
Flaccus erlitten und wurde dadurch zum untriiglichen Beweis 
dafiir, dass das jiidische Volk der Fiirsorge Gottes nicht 
beraubt ist.” 

Wir werden daher nicht fehl gehen, wenn wir auch in dem 
Untertitel “Uber Tugenden” der Legatio ad Gaium einen 
Hinweis auf den Gesichtspunkt suchen, von dem aus der ganze 
Inhalt dieser Schrift zu verstehen sein soll. Aber gerade hier- 
iiber ist es bisher zu keiner Klarheit gekommen. 

Nach den besten Handschriften hiess der Titel: ‘“Philons 
erstes Buch iiber Tugenden, das von seiner Gesandtschaft zu 
Gaius handelt.’’* Eusebios, der alteste Zeuge, der das Corpus 
Philoneum kennt und seine Schriften aufzahlt, weiss, dass 
dieses Werk den Untertitel Tlept &pera@v trug? und dass die Dar- 
stellung der Schicksale der Juden unter dem Kaiser Gaius fiinf 
Biicher umfasste.s Das heisst aber noch nicht, dass diese fiinf 
Biicher alle zu dem Werke gehérten, das den Untertitel Uber 
Tugenden fiihrte. Wohl aber gehérte das Werk iiber die 
Tugenden zu diesen fiinf Biichern ebenso wie die Schrift gegen 
Flaccus und bestand mindestens aus zwei Biichern, da das 
erhaltene als erstes bezeichnet wird und Eusebios dazu ein 
zweites kennt, das von Erlebnissen der Juden in Alexandria 
unter Gaius berichtete.* Eusebios sagt ferner, dass Philon der 


tPidwvos aperav mpGrov 6 éore rns abrov mpecBeias mpds T'auov. In 
anderen Handschriften fehlt das rp@rov oder a’, das aber durch Euseb. Hist. 
eccl., II, 6, 3 gestiitzt wird, s. den Apparat zum Titel in Reiters Ausgabe und 
dessen Prolegomena LIX. 

2 Hist. eccl., 11, 6, 3. 18, 8. 

3 Hist. eccl., 11, 5, 1: nal 5) 7a xard Tduov otros "Iovéaiors oupBavra 
mevre BiBAlos mapadidwour. 

4 Hist. eccl., 11, 6, 3: pupla pev obv Ada Seva xal wépa maons dinyn- 
cews 6 airos (Pidwv) cata thy *AdeEaviperay ocvuBeBnxdra "lovdaiors 
éxl rod dndovpevov (T'alov) év devrépw ovyypaupare av (statt @ nach C.) 
éméypawe mwepi dperav toropel. 
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Schrift, in der er iiber den Gotteshass des Gaius schrieb, den 
Titel Uber Tugenden perd HOovs xa eipwrelas éxéypawevs 
Uber die Bedeutung von 700s in Verbindung mit epwreia hat 
uns Wilhelm Kroll‘ unterrichtet. Es heisst Spott, Ironie, Hohn, 
Sarkasmus. Wir haben also zu iibersetzen: “Spéttisch und 
ironisch gab er der Schrift den Titel: Uber Tugenden.” 
Inwiefern aber dieser Titel ironisch gemeint ist, das miisste 
aus dem Inhalt des Werkes hervorgehen. Gerade hieriiber aber 
gehen die Ansichten so weit auseinander, dass Reiter im Vor- 
wort seiner Ausgabe an einer Klarstellung verzweifelt und 
bemerkt: ‘‘Frustraque mihi desudasse videntur in hac difficultate 
enodenda viri docti ab Eusebio usque ad recentiora tempora.””? 
Zuerst bemiihte sich um eine Erklarung Johann Christian 
Wilhelm Dahl in den Anmerkungen zu seiner Chrestomathia 
Philoniana.2 Er fand, dass die “Ironie’”’ fiir den Leser im 
Dunklen bleibe und sehr wenig ansprechend sei. Ferdinand 
Delauney?® sah tiefer und meinte, unter den ‘“Tugenden” sei der 
Mut der Juden zu verstehen, die trotz der Verfolgungen und 
Leiden es allein wagten, dem Wahnsinn des Gaius entgegenzu- 
treten und ihren Tempel gegen die Profanation zu verteidigen. 
Massebieau’® lenkte die Aufmerksamkeit auf die Stellen,” an 
denen von den &perai der Heroen und Halbgétter die Rede ist, 
die Gaius nachahmte und mit deren Namen er sich nennen 


S Hist. eccl., 111, 8, 8: obros uév obv kara T'acov él ris ‘Pauns aerxd- 
pevos Ta wept rs T'atov Oeoorvyias airG ypayevra, & pera FOovs Kai 
elpwveias wept aperav éxéypapev éxi mwacns déeyerar Tis ‘Pwyaiwy ovy- 
KAnrov kara Kiabdrov dreddetv. 

6 In seinem Aufsatz ’Ev je, Philol., LX XV, 73 f.: “Ironie ist die haufigste 
Bedeutung des Wortes.” Vgl. 74 die Stellensammlung iiber 700s kai eipwveia. 

1Proleg., II, p. LIX. 

8 Chrestomathiae Philonianae pars altera sive Philonis Alexandrini libelli 
illustres adversum Flaccum et de Legatione ad Catum cum animadversionibus 
editt, Hamburgi, 1802. 

9 Philon d’Alexandrie. Ecrits historiques, influence et persécutions des Juifs 
dans le monde Romain, Paris, 1867, 88. 

10 “‘_e classement des oeuvres de Philon,” Bibl. de l’école des hauies études, 
Sciences religieuses, I (1888), 77. 

181: éxpqv yap (ndovy Tas exeivwy (sc. Yuwewv) aperas. 92: et yap 
adavaritovow dperai. 98: Tas uev yap aperas abrav (sc. dedv) émTn- 
Seve obk dévot. 
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liess. Uber ihre Tugenden, die Gaius in Wahrheit nicht besass, 
aber zu besitzen vorgab, sollte das Werk ‘‘ironisch” handeln und 
daher seinen Untertitel bekommen haben. Emil Schiirer* nahm 
an, dass das ganze, fiinf Biicher umfassende Werk den Gesamttitel 
Tlepi &per@v trug. Das erste Buch sollte eine allgemeine Einlei- 
tung, das zweite die Schilderung der Verfolgungen unter Sejan 
und Pilatus enthalten, das dritte die Schrift gegen Flaccus, das 
vierte die Legatio ad Gaium sein, wahrend das fiinfte die in ihr 
angekiindigte Palinodie enthielt. Hiergegen wandte sich 
Leopold Cohn.*% Er betonte, dass uns die Schrift gegen Flaccus 
und die Legatio nur als zwei selbstindig nebeneinander 
existierende Werke Philons bekannt sind und dass in der Legatio 
nie auf die Schrift gegen Flaccus angespielt wird. Sie wird 
auch nicht als bekannt vorausgesetzt, sondern ihr Inhalt wird 
zum Teil wiederholt, so dass sie nicht zu demselben Werke 
gehért haben kann. Uber den Titel dieses Werkes bemerkte 
- er, es lasse sich iiber seinen Sinn nichts ausmachen, da hierzu 
eine Kenntnis der iibrigen, verlorenen Teile des Ganzen nétig 
sei. 

Mit diesem Titel befasste sich Wilhelm Weber in seinem 
Aufsatz: Gerichtsverhandlung vor Trajan,“ in dem er die in 
einem Papyrus™ erhaltene Beschreibung einer Verhandlung 
Trajans mit einer Gesandtschaft mit der Schrift Philons verglich 
und behauptete, ebenso wie die Gesandten vor Trajan dadurch 
gerettet wurden, dass das mitgebrachte Sarapisbild seine 
Wunderkraft, seine dpern, zeigte und zu schwitzen begann, sei 
die von Philon gefiihrte Gesandtschaft an den Kaiser Gaius 
durch die &pern des Judengottes gerettet worden, und darum 
fiihre Philons Bericht den Untertitel IIepi adper@v. Nicht von 
menschlichen Tugenden sei in ihr die Rede, sondern von der 
d&pern des Judengottes. Und so liest man es noch heute in 
der griechischen Literaturgeschichte. Bei Philon aber tritt ein 


12 Geschichte des jtid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 111, 1909, 679 ff. 

13 “Einteilung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,” Philol. Suppl., VII 
(1899), 422 ff. 

“4 Hermes, L (1915), 73 ff. 

13 Pap. Oxyrh., X (1914), 112 ff. Nr. 1242. 

%W. v. Christ, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, II (6. Aufl., bearbeitet von 
Stahlin), 650, 8. 
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solches Wunder gar nicht ein, und Weber muss deshalb zugeben: 
“Nur hat der Gott der Juden still, nicht mit Pomp, seine dper7 
gezeigt.”” 

Nun heisst aber der Titel der Schrift gar nicht Ilepi aperav 
. O00, sondern Ilepi aperav, und Philon schreibt in ihr nichts 
von einer &pern des Judengottes, sondern nur an zwei Stellen?’ 
von den dperai der Gétter und Halbgétter, unter denen er 
ethische Eigenschaften versteht, die Gaius, der diese Gdtter 
nachahmt und selbst darstellt, leider nicht besitzt. Er braucht 
also das Wort nicht in dem gewiinschten technischen Sinne. 


Uber diese Schwierigkeit suchte Siegfried Reiter™® dadurch 
hinwegzukommen, dass er aus anderen Schriften Philons einige 
Stellen sammelte, an denen dper) Oeov ‘Kraft, Machter- 
weisung, Machtausserung, Wunderkraft Gottes’’ bedeuten kann, 
und erklarte: ‘‘Ich meine daher, dass das nomen sacrum OT im 
gemeinsamen Archetypus unserer Handschriften ausgefallen sei, 
und michte jetzt “Aper@v Oeov mzpa@rov als urspriinglichen 
Obertitel der Legatio ansetzen. Noch besser freilich kénnten 
wir dessen Bedeutung beurteilen, wenn die fiinf Biicher, die 
Philon, nach Eusebios Zeugnis (Hist. eccl., II, 5, 1), iiber die 
Verhaltnisse der Juden unter Gaius geschrieben hatte, voll- 
standig erhalten waren. In der Legatio, wie sie jetzt vorliegt, 
sind jedenfalls verschiedene Stiicke aus den iibrigen vier die 
d&perai @eov behandelnden Biicher in ein Buch zusammen- 
gedrangt.” 

Schliesslich vermutete Goodenough,’® dass Philon nicht der 
Legatio, sondern der Schrift gegen Flaccus den Titel Uber 
Tugenden gegeben habe, da er in ihr die jiidischen Tugenden 
den Fehlern der Rémer gegeniiberstellte. 

Durch diese mannigfaltigen Erklarungsversuche ist eine 
Verwirrung entstanden, die eine neue Analyse des Inhalts der 
Schrift nétig macht, um sie alle nachpriifen und das Richtige 
finden zu kénnen. 


17 Leg., 81 und 98. 

%“?Apern und der Titel von Philos Legatio,” Epitymbion, Heinrich 
Swoboda dargebracht, Reichenberg, 1927, 228-237. 

19 Erwin R. Goodenough: The Politics of Philo Judaeus, 1938, 11. 
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Der erhaltene Teil stellt ein inhaltlich und gedanklich fest- 
gefiigtes Ganzes dar, das an einigen Stellen griéssere Liicken, 
an einer eine nachtragliche Erginzung zeigt. Am Schluss aber 
wird auf einen zweiten Teil hingewiesen. 


1. Dre EINLEITUNG. 


Philon beginnt mit einer philosophischen Betrachtung, die 
fiir den Sinn und den ganzen Aufbau des Werkes von grésster 
Bedeutung ist und ihm von vornherein den Charakter eines 
schlichten Berichts nimmt. Er klagt dariiber, dass wir 
Menschen, auch wenn wir kérperlich alt geworden sind und 
graues Haar bekommen haben, doch im Herzen unverstandige 
Kinder bleiben, und zwar deshalb, weil wir die unbestandige 
Tyche fiir das Bestandigste, die immer fest bleibende Physis 
aber fiir das Unsicherste halten. Zum Bereich der Tyche ge- 
héren bei Philon im Anschluss an die Lehre der Stoa alle 
zufalligen Ereignisse und alle durch gliicklichen Zufall und 
Menschenwerk entstandenen Dinge und Verhiltnisse. Zur 
Physis dagegen, die fiir Philon zugleich das géttliche Gesetz, ja 
Gott selbst ist,?° sind alle ewigen Natur- und Lebensgesetze und 
die unverganglichen Ordnungen zu rechnen, die in dem Wesen 
der Dinge selbst liegen. Statt dieser Physis zu folgen, handeln 
die Menschen wie die Spieler: sie richten sich nach zufalligen 
Begebenheiten und glauben, dass das, was die Tyche, das 
Gliick, ihnen gebracht hat, zuverlassiger sei als das, was der 
Physis entspricht. Den Grund fiir dieses falsche Handeln 
sieht er darin, dass wir immer nur auf das jeweils Gegenwartige 
den Blick richten, aber nicht an die Zukunft denken. Mit den 
Augen des Kérpers, den triigerischen Organen der Sinne, sehen 
wir nur das Gegenwartige und Sichtbare, statt uns mit der 
Vernunft und den Augen des Geistes zum Unsichtbaren und 
Zukiinftigen zu erheben. 


2° Das ist auch sonst Philons Meinung. So erklart er z. B. Spec. leg., III, 
137, dass die Sklaven nur der Tyche nach hinter ihren Herren zuriickstehen, 
der Physis nach aber ihnen gleichgestellt sind; denn T@ 6é Oeiw vou 
Kkavav tav dixaiwy éorly ob tis TUXNS GANA TO Tis GbaEws wap- 
povov. Vgl. die in meinem Index unter dbous Nr. 3 und 4 gesammelten Stellen. 
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Philon weist auf den gegenwartigen “Kairos” hin, auf die 
vielen und grossen Entscheidungen, die in ihm fallen, und 
meint, dass dies alles allein geniige, auch diejenigen zu iiber- 
zeugen, die nicht mehr daran glauben, dass Gott sich um die 
Menschen, und besonders um sein Volk kiimmere. Dieses 
Volk aber hangt nicht von der Tyche, nicht von den Sinnen 
und der Erkenntnis der Sinnenwelt ab, sondern heisst Israel, 
das “‘Gottschauende,” das sich iiber alle irdischen Geschépfe 
hinweg zum Unverginglichen erhebt, um das Géttliche zu 
sehen, das erste, schénste, gliicklichste und seligste Gut, das 
nicht in irdischer Rede ausgedriickt werden kann. Selbst wenn 
der ganze Himmel zu einer vernehmlichen Stimme wiirde, 
kénnte er doch keine treffenden und passenden Worte hierzu 
finden. Das aber, wodurch Gott sich offenbart, sind seine ihn 
umgebenden Krafte (éduvvdpes): “Die Schépferkraft, die 
K6nigskraft, die Vorsehung und die anderen teils wohltatigen, 
teils strafenden Miachte, wobei man auch die strafenden unter 
die wohltétigen zu rechnen hat, nicht nur weil sie selbst Bestand- 
teile der Gesetze und géttlichen Verordnungen sind — denn 
jedes Gesetz wird durch zweierlei erfiillt: durch Belohnung der 
Guten und Bestrafung der Biésen—, sondern weil auch die 
Strafe selbst die Siinder belehrt und zur Besinnung bringt, und 
wenn nicht sie, so doch die, die der Ubertretung nahe sind. 
Denn die Bestrafung anderer bessert die meisten durch die 
Furcht, sie kénnten Ahnliches erleiden.” 

Hier bricht die Einleitung ab. Die Herausgeber stellen eine 
gréssere Liicke im Text fest. An die abgebrochene Einleitung 
schliesst sich unmittelbar die Darstellung der ersten Regierungs- 
jahre des Gaius an. 

Der letzte noch zur Einleitung gehérende Gedanke, den 
Philon entwickelte, bestand in dem Hinweis darauf, dass nicht 
nur die Wohltaten Gottes, sondern auch seine Strafen, die von 
einem héheren Gesichtspunkt aus betrachtet ebenfalls Wohl- 
taten sind, als Offernbarungen seiner Macht und Fiirsorge zu 
gelten haben. Man vermisst die Anwendung dieses Gedankens 
auf das Schicksal des jiidischen Volkes. Auf einen solchen 
Abschluss ist doch der ganze Gedankengang der Einleitung 
angelegt. Es musste zum Schluss etwa heissen: Wenn in der 
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Zeit, von der hier die Rede sein soll, die Juden auch viel Ubles 
zu erleiden hatten und dadurch scheinbar von Gott gestraft 
wurden, so sind diese Strafen doch, wenn man sie nicht kurz- 
sichtig als Launen der Tyche, sondern weitblickend als 
Wirkungen der Physis, des ewigen und géttlichen Naturgesetzes, 
betrachtet, Wohltaten, die Gott seinem Volke erweist, und 
zwar Wohltaten, deren es um seiner Tugenden willen wiirdig 
ist. Um dies zu erkennen, muss man nur imstande sein, sich 
iiber das Gegenwartige und Sichtbare zu erheben und — so 
méchte man mit dem Verfasser des Hebraerbriefes sagen, der 
Philons Gedankenwelt so nahe steht — ‘‘nicht zweifeln an dem, 
das man nicht sieht.” 


Erst eine solche, den Blick in eine ferne Zukunft 6dffnende 
Perspektive macht die Worte Philons verstandlich, mit denen 
er seine Ejinleitung beginnt und die der Stelle in Platons 
Timaios 22B nachgebildet sind, wo der alte 4gyptische Priester 
den Hellenen sagt, dass sie immer Kinder und in ihren Seelen 
jung geblieben sind, weil ihre Kenntnisse nicht so weit reichen, . 
dass sie ein dem Alter geziemendes Wissen haben kénnten. 


Ist diese Erganzung des in der Einleitung angesponnenen, 
aber durch die Liicke im Text unterbrochenen Gedankengangs 
richtig, so geht aus ihr hervor: 


1. Philon kennt die Ereignisse, die in den nachsten Jahren 
auf die missgliickte Gesandtschaft folgten, die Ermordung des 
Gaius und die Wendung zum Besseren, die fiir die Juden mit 
dem Regierungsantritt des Claudius begann. Hierauf spielt er 
mit den Worten an, dass die gegenwirtigen Ereignisse allein 
geniigen, auch die zu iiberzeugen, die nicht mehr daran glauben 
wollen, dass Gott sich um die Menschen und besonders um 
sein Volk kiimmere. Dazu kommt, dass wir aus einer anderen 
Stelle, tiber die noch zu handeln sein wird, entnehmen kénnen, 
dass die Schrift erst unter der Regierung des Kaisers Claudius 
abgefasst wurde. Es handelt sich in ihr also nicht um einen 
Bericht iiber den Verlauf der Gesandtschaft, durch den er 
nach seiner Riickkehr eine Rechenschaft von seiner Tatigkeit 
als Gesandter ablegen wollte. Sie ist ein Riickblick auf 
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Ereignisse, die jahrelang zuriicklagen; und dass er diesen Riick- 
blick anstellt, muss einen besonderen Sinn und Zweck gehabt 
haben. Jedenfalls schliesst er aus der inzwischen eingetretenen 
Wendung zum Guten auf die ferne Zukunft seines Volkes, dem 
Gott schliesslich doch einmal, und sei es am Ende der Welt- 
geschichte, wenigstens den moralischen Sieg iiber seine Feinde 
und Verfolger schenken wird. In diesem eschatologischen 
Gedanken gipfele die ganze Schrift, die auch sonst manches 
eschatologische Motiv enthilt. 


2. Wer aber die fernere Zukunft der Juden kannte, wer die 
ganze Reihe der historischen Ereignisse iiberschaute, die mit 
der Zerstérung des Tempels und schliesslich mit dem Sieg des 
Christentums iiber das Judentum endete, wer hierin ein Straf- 
gericht Gottes iiber sein Volk sah, das diese Strafe um seiner 
Frevel willen verdient hatte, dem musste Philons Auffassung 
und Darstellung als unwahr und mit der christlichen unver- 
einbar erscheinen. Er tilgte in der Einleitung die Satze, die 
den Ausblick auf die Belohnung des jiidischen Volkes fiir seine 
Tugenden enthielten, und schnitt den ganzen zweiten Teil 
der Schrift ab, der diesen Gedanken der Einleitung ausfiihrte 
und ihn durch die Anfiihrung von Tatsachen und Griinden 
bewies. Das kann erst nach der Zeit des Eusebios und der 
Abfassung seiner Kirchengeschichte gewesen sein, da er noch 
das ganze Werk gekannt hat. 


Diese Hypothese erklart das Fehlen der letzten Satze der 
Einleitung und zugleich des ganzen zweiten Teils der Schrift. 
Ob sie richtig ist, muss sich aus der Interpretation des erhaltenen 
Teils ergeben. 


Dass die Erganzung der Einleitung im Sinne Philons vorge- 
nommen wurde, kann durch Stellen aus seinen anderen Schriften 
belegt werden, an denen er dieselben Gedanken dussert. Schon 
in einer seiner Erstlingsschriften, den Biichern iiber die Vor- 
sehung, hatte er die Frage nach dem Leiden des Gerechten im 
‘stoischen Sinne dahin beantwortet, dass dieses Leiden des Weisen 
und Guten nicht an dem Glauben an die Vorsehung irre machen 
diirfe, da fiir den Weisen die Ubel dieser Welt nur Heilmittel 
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sind, durch die er vor seelischen Krankheiten bewahrt wird. 
Nimmt die Vorsehung dem Gerechten den Ausseren Besitz, so 
tut sie es nur, um ihn um so sicherer im Besitz der Tugend zu 
erhalten. Sie handelt nicht anders wie der Arzt, der uns wehe 
tun muss, um uns zu heilen.”? 

In dem Werke Uber Belohnungen und Strafen erklart er im 
Anschluss an die entsprechenden Stellen des Deuteronomions” 
vom Sieg Israels iiber seine Feinde den Sieg der Juden am Ende 
der ganzen weltgeschichtlichen Entwicklung nicht als einen 
wirklichen Sieg eines bewaffneten Volkes iiber die anderen 
Volker, sondern als den moralischen Sieg der Tugenden des 
Volkes, das die géttlichen Gebote halt und den Gesetzen ge- 
horcht, dadurch dass es diese Gesetze nicht nur mit den Ohren 
aufnimmt, sondern durch Handlungen im Leben erfiillt.%3 

Am Schluss des Buches Uber die Fliiche*4 finden wir den 
Gedanken wieder, dass Gottes Strafen als Wohltaten aufzu- 
fassen sind. Er ist auch hier mit dem Hinweis auf die Zukunft 
verbunden, und gerade hier macht Philon eine Anspielung auf 
die Zeitereignisse. Wieder wird auch hier auf die Tugenden 
hingewiesen, durch die sich das jiidische Volk der Belohnungen 
Gottes wiirdig erwiesen hat: ‘“‘Die Feinde aber, die ihre Klagen 
verspottet und ihre Ungliickstage als Volksfeste zu feiern 
beschlossen hatten, die ihre Trauer zum Anlass von Festgelagen 
nahmen und iiberhaupt gliicklich iiber das Ungliick anderer 
waren, sie werden, wenn sie erst den Lohn fiir ihre Grausamkeit 
empfangen, schon merken, dass sie sich nicht gegen ein unan- 
sehnliches und verachtetes Volk vergangen haben, sondrne 
gegen ein Volk von edler Herkunft, in dem die glimmenden 
Funken des Adels noch vorhanden sind, nach deren Wieder- 
entfachung der friiher verloschene Ruhm wieder aufleuchtet.” 
Die ganze, mit eschatologischen Motiven durchsetzte Aus- 
fiihrung iiber das Schicksal, das den Juden in der fernen Zukunft 


at De provid., 1, 60; vgl. hierzu P. Wendland, Philos Schrift tiber die Vor- 
sehung, 1892, 17 ff., wo auch die Parallelen aus den anderen Schriften Philons 
gesammelt sind. 

225 Mos 12 26 ff.; 281 ff. 

23 De praem. et poen., 80-84. 

24 Ebd. De exsecrat., 163-172. 
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bevorsteht, ist eine Exegesc des 30. Kapitels des Deuteronomions, 
die zu einer philosophischen Betrachtung iiber den Sieg des 
Guten in der biésen Welt ausgesponnen wird. Sie bleibt aber 
dabei nicht im Bereiche des Allgemeinen, sondern ist zugleich 
auf die besondere gegenwartige Lage abgestimmt. Sie steht in 
einem Anhang zu dem grossen Werke Uber die Gesetze, dessen 
drittes Buch Philon mit der Klage dariiber beginnt, dass er 
dazu gezwungen wurde, sich ‘‘in die Flut der politischen Sorgen” 
zu stiirzen, die es ihm nur fiir eine “kurze Zeit der Stille und 
Ruhe” erméglichen, an seinem Werke weiterzuschreiben.*s 
Hieraus geht hervor, dass auch diese Gedanken ebenso wie die 
Schrift iiber die Gesandtschaft zu einer Zeit niedergeschrieben 
wurden, als eine Beruhigung eingetreten war, eine Wendung 
zum Besseren, und Philon einen Grund fiir seine Zukunfts- 
hoffnungen hatte. 


2. DER GEDANKENGANG DES ERHALTENEN TEILS. 


Der Grundgedanke des ersten Teils der Schrift scheint zu- 
nachst zu der Einleitung in keiner unmittelbarn Beziehung zu 
stehen. Philon stellt sich die Aufgabe, die Judenverfolgungen 
aus dem Judenhass des Kaisers, diesen Hass aber aus seinem 
Charakter zu erklaren. Er schliesst diesen Teil mit den Worten 
ab, die zugleich zu dem fehlenden zweiten Teil iiberleiten: 
“Es ist nun in der Hauptsache die Ursache des Hasses des 
Gaius gegen das ganze Volk der Juden dargelegt worden. Es 
ist aber noch die Palinodie zu sprechen.” 

Mit diesem hier ausdriicklich angegebenen Grundgedanken 
aber ist in der Ausfiihrung ein zweiter verbunden, der sich aus 
ihm ergibt: Nicht die Juden selbst sind an ihrem Ungliick 
schuld, sondern dieser Kaiser, der sie nur deshalb hasst, weil 


2s Goodenough, a.a.o., 67, 1 hat richtig erkannt, dass mit den politischen 
Sorgen nicht nur, wie man bisher annahm (s. die Anmerkung der Uber- 
setzung von Heinemann zu § 3), seine Beteiligung an der Gesandtschaft 
gemeint ist, sondern dass Philon nach einer der Philosophie allein gewidmeten 
Jugendzeit in den Dienst seines Volkes berufen wurde und von da an nicht 
nach, sondern neben seiner politischen Tatigkeit in Ruhepausen seine Werke 
schrieb. 
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sie allein seinem wahnsinnigen Anspruch auf géttliche Verehrung 
Widerstand entgegensetzten, zu dem sie ihre religiése Uber- 
zeugung, ihr Festhalten am Glauben der Vater und an ihrem 
Gesetz oder — antik ausgedriickt — ihre ‘‘Tugend” verpflich- 
tete. Hierdurch wird die Beziehung, in der das Ganze zur 
Einleitung steht, deutlich. Ohne dass es Philon selbst aus- 
spricht, erkennt der Leser, dass die Judenverfolgungen keine 
Strafe, kein Gericht Gottes tiber sein Volk sind, sondern dass 
sie notwendig waren, um diesem Volk die Gelegenheit zu geben, 
seine ‘“Tugend” vor allen anderen Vélkern dadurch zu beweisen 
und vor aller Welt zu zeigen, dass sie allein den Caesar nicht als 
ihren Gott anerkannten, sich dem Caesarenwahn widersetzten 
und die furchtbaren Folgen eines solchen Widerstands auf 
sich nahmen. 

Diesen beiden miteinander verwobenen Motiven entspricht 
der Aufbau und die Gliederung des Ganzen, soweit es uns 
erhalten ist. 

Philon schildert in einem ersten Abschnitt (§§ 8-113) die 
Gliickszeit beim Regierungsantritt des Gaius und die 
Hoffnungen, die auf ihn gesetzt wurden. Er erklart den plétz- 
lichen Umschwung in der Gesinnung des allgemein beliebten 
Kaisers aus dessen Erkrankung, der die ersten von ihm began- 
genen Verbrechen folgten, die seinen wahren Charakter 
offenbarten, und schildert dann sein Auftreten zuerst als Heros 
und Halbgott, dann als Gott, so dass wir den Ausbruch und die 
Steigerung des Caesarenwahns verfolgen kénnen. 

In einem kurzen zweiten Abschnitt (§§ 114-118) stellt er nach 
dieser Vorbereitung fest, dass die Ursache des Judenhasses des 
Kaisers darin zu suchen sei, dass sich die Juden allein seiner 
Vergottung widersetzten und widersetzen mussten, wodurch sie 
den Hass des um seine Gotteswiirde angstlich besorgten Kaisers 
auf sich zogen. 

Der grosse dritte Abschnitt (§§ 119-328) bringt dann die 
Darstellung der Folgen des kaiserlichen Judenhasses. Aus ihm 
entspringt zundchst durch den Prafekten Agyptens, der bis 
dahin ein ganz verniinftiger Mann war, nun aber um seine 
Stellung besorgt ist und dem neuen Kaiser einen Beweis seiner 
Ergebenheit liefern will, die Judenverfolgung in Alexandria, die 
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ausfiihrlichst geschildert wird. Sie gibt den Anlass zu der 
Gesandtschaft an den Kaiser, die Philon selbst nach Rom fiihrt. 
Hier erfahrt er von den Vorgangen in Palastina, der vom Kaiser 
befohlenen Aufstellung einer ihn selbst als Zeus darstellenden 
Statue im Tempel in Jerusalem und den Folgen, die sich hieraus 
fiir die Juden der ganzen Welt ergaben. Hinter diesen weit 
wichtigeren und grésseren Ereignissen tritt die Alexandria 
allein betreffende drtliche Angelegenheit zuriick. An die Stelle 
Philons als des Berichterstatters iiber die Vorgange in seiner 
Stadt tritt jetzt der Judenkénig Agrippa, der zufallig in Rom 
eintrifft und in einem langen, von Philon wértlich wiederge- 
gebenen Briefe dem Kaiser im Namen des ganzen jiidischen 
Volkes die religidsen Griinde der Juden, die ihnen von den 
friiheren Kaisern zugebilligten Rechte und die politische Lage 
darstellt, die durch den Befehl, eine Kaiserstatue in dem bilder- 
losen Tempel selbst aufzustellen, entstanden ist. 

Ein vierter Abschnitt (§§ 329-348) enthalt die Antwort des 
Kaisers, die durch einen Hinweis auf sein bekanntes wort- 
briichiges Verhalten, das zu seinem Charakter gehért, als 
wertlos erklart wird. 

Dann folgt eine Liicke im Text und ein Nachtrag (§§ 349- 
372), der den oben begonnenen, aber durch die Erzahlung der 
Ereignisse in Palastina und des Vermittlungsversuches Agrippas 
unterbrochenen Gesandtschaftsbericht zu Ende fiihrt. Dieser 
Bericht iiber die weiteren, nichts Wesentliches mehr bringenden 
Erlebnisse der jiidisch-alexandrinischen Gesandten in Rom, auf 
den unvermittelt der zum zweiten, fehlenden Teil iiberleitende 
Satz folgt, ist fiir das Verstandnis des Ganzen villig iiberfliissig, 
zumal da Philon selbst erklart hat, dass die von ihm vertretene 
Sache der Alexandriner jetzt hinter der allgemeinen, das ganze 
Volk angehenden Sorge zuriickzutreten habe und in sie aufge- 
gangen sei. Nur wer in diesem ersten Teile nichts weiter als 
einen Gesandtschaftsbericht sah oder sehen wollte, musste den 
Abschluss der Schilderung des Verlaufs der Gesandtschaft 
vermissen. Die ganze, aus dem erhaltenen Teil zu erkennende 
Anlage der Schrift aber zeigt deutlich, dass sie nicht als ein 
solcher Bericht gedacht war, sondern ein Thema behandelte, bei 
dem die alexandrinische Gesandtschaft nur dazu diente, von den 
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Verfolgungen in Alexandria zu den Ereignissen in Rom und 
Jerusalem iiberzuleiten, von denen nunmehr das_ weitere 
Schicksal aller Juden, auch der alexandrinischen, abhing. 
Philon schreibt nicht nur fiir die Alexandriner und in ihrem 
Interesse, sondern fiir die ganze damalige Welt und im Interesse 
des ganzen jiidischen Volkes und der Aufgabe, die es nach 
seiner Ansicht in dieser Welt zu erfiillen hatte. Das wird die 
eingehendere Betrachtung des Inhalts der einzelnen Abschnitte 
zeigen. 


3. ERSTER ABSCHNITT: GAIUS ALS KAISER UND GOTT. 


Philon gibt zunachst eine Schilderung der gliicklichen Zeit 
beim Regierungsantritt des Kaisers Gaius, auf den alle Welt die 
gréssten Hoffnungen setzte: ‘‘Wer miterlebte, wie Gaius nach 
dem Tode des Kaisers Tiberius das Imperium iiber die ganze 
Erde und das Meer iibernahm, im {nnern beruhigt und in der 
besten Verfassung und in allen Teilen zu einer Harmonie ver- 
bunden, in den éstlichen und westlichen, den siidlichen und 
nérdlichen — die Barbaren mit den Hellenen, die Soldaten mit 
den Biirgern und die Biirger mit den Soldaten in Einklang im 
gemeinsamen Genuss des Friedens— , wer wunderte sich da 
nicht und staunte iiber das iiberreichliche und iiber alle 
Beschreibung herrliche Gliick! Er hatte sogleich die Giiter alle 
in Menge geerbt, gewaltige Schatze an Geld, Silber und Gold, 
teils roh, teils in Miinzen, teils als Prunkstiicke in Form von 
Pokalen oder anderen Dingen, wie sie zur Schaustellung ge- 
arbeitet werden, dazu massenhafte Streitkrafte zu Fuss, zu 
Pferd und zur See, Einkiinfte, die ihm wie aus nie versiegenden 
Quellen zufliessen, die Herrschaft nicht nur iiber die meisten 
und wichtigsten Teile der bewohnten Erde, die durch zwei 
Fliisse, den Euphrat und den Rhein, begrenzt und durch diesen 
von Germanien und andern wilden Vélkern, durch den Euphrat 
von Parthien und den Vélkern der Sarmaten, die beinahe ebenso 
wild sind wie die Germanen, abgegrenzt wird, sondern auch, wie 
schon gesagt, die Herrschaft vom Orient bis zum Okzident,. 
diesseits und jenseits des Ozeans. Hieriiber freute sich das 
rémische Volk, ganz Italien, die asiatischen und die europdischen 
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Vélker. Unter keinem der friiheren Kaiser war die Freude so 
allgemein, da man sich nicht etwa nur darauf Hoffnung machte, 
die eigenen und die dffentlichen Giiter in Besitz und Genuss zu 
behalten, sondern man bereits glaubte, im Vollbesitz einer Art 
Gliickszeit (rAnpwud Tivos ebruxias) zu sein und vom Gliicke 
geradezu verfolgt zu werden. In den Stadten war nichts anderes 
zu sehen als Altare, Opfertiere und Opferfeste, Menschen in 
weissen Kleidern, mit Kranzen geschmiickt, strahlenden 
Gesichtern, denen das Wohlergehen aus den vergniigten Augen 
leuchtete, Feste, Volksbelustigungen, musische Wettkampfe, 
Pferderennen, Gelage, Nachtfeiern mit Fléten— und Zither- 
spiel Geniisse, Erholungen, Einstellung der Arbeit und alle Art 
von Sinnesfreuden. Da hatten die Reichen vor den Armen, die 
Vornehmen vor den Geringen keinen Vorzug, die Glaubiger 
galten nicht mehr als die Schuldner, die Herren nicht mehr als 
die Sklaven, da der gliickliche Augenblick gleiches Recht fiir 
alle gewahrte, so dass das von den Dichtern beschriebene Leben 
im Zeitalter des Kronos nicht mehr als eine Erfindung des Mythos 
galt im Hinblick auf den Uberfluss und Segen, die Befreiung von 
Leid und Furcht und die taglichen und nachtlichen, hauslichen 
und 6ffentlichen Feste, die wahrend der ersten sieben Monate 
unaufhérlich und ununterbrochen stattfanden.” 

Was Philon hier ausfiihrt, ist ein bekanntes Motiv des Kaiser- 
kultes und seiner Eschatologie, die in dem Kommen der seligen 
Endzeit, des ‘‘von den Dichtern beschriebenen Lebens im 
Zeitalter des Kronos” oder Saturns unter der Regierung des 
neuen Kaisers gipfelt, und die Ausdriicke, die er braucht, sind 
die des “‘hellenistischen religiés gefarbten Hofstils’’ wie Bousset” 
die Ausdrucksformen dieser Eschatologie treffend genannt hat. 
Mit den Dichtern, die diese im Kreislauf der Zeitalter wieder 
anbrechende goldene Zeit beschrieben haben, kénnte auch 
Virgil gemeint sein, der in der vierten Ekloge die ‘Saturnia 
regna” besungen hatte, und Philons breite Ausmalung des 
tiefen Friedens im ganzen Reiche, findet bei Virgil ihre Parallele 
an der Stelle, wo er von dem kommenden Herrscher sagt: 
“Paccatum reget patriis virtutibus orbem.” 


%6 Die Religion des Judentums im spdathellenistischen Zeitalter, 3. Aufl., 
1926, 226. 
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Der Ton, den Philon anschlagt, die Worte, die er wahlt, die 
Schilderung der Ansammlung von Schiatzen, der Freude der 
ganzen Welt, die sich in Festen, Spielen und Opfern ausdriickt, 
das alles finden wir in einem Dekret an den Caesar Augustus 
wieder, nach dessen Muster die Huldigungsschreiben an seine 
Nachfolger abgefasst zu sein scheinen, die alle, soweit wir sie 
kennen, eine ahnliche Form und ahnlichen Inhalt haben: 

“In Frieden ruhen Land und Meer. Die Stadte bliihen in 
guter Rechtsordnung, Eintracht und Segen. Erreicht ist ein 
Héhepunkt und eine Fiille alles Guten. Die Menschen sind 
erfiillt von berechtigten Hoffnungen fiir die Zukunft und von 
Seligkeit in der Gegenwart bei Spielen und Festen, Opfern und 
Gesangen.””?7 

Philons Darstellung liest sich wie eine rhetorisch ins Breite 
gezogene Paraphrase dieses kurzen Textes. Dass sich solche 
Kundgebungen gerade beim Regierungsantritt des Gaius wieder- 
holten, davon zeugt die Erztafel aus Assos: ‘‘Als die frohe 
Botschaft von dem Regierungsantritt des Gaius Caesar 
Germanicus Augustus verkiindet wurde, die von allen Menschen 
im Gebet erhofft war, fand die ganze Welt kein Masz ihrer 
Freude. Jede Stadt und jedes Volk eilte vor das Angesicht des 
Gottes, wie wenn der késtlichste Aon jetzt angebrochen 
ware.’’28 

Dass Philon als Jude die Formeln des Kaiserkultes braucht, 
obwohl er in dieser Schrift die tatsachliche Vergottung des 
Kaisers bekampfen will, und die Dinge so sieht und beschreibt, 
wie sie in der hellenistischen Welt zur Zeit der Caesaren von 
allen gesehen werden sollten und in amtlichen Kundgebungen 
dargestellt wurden, mag einem Christen der spidteren Zeit als 
eine Ironie erschienen sein. Die Juden aber hatten sich tat- 
sachlich an diesem mit den Caesaren getriebenen Kultus so 
weit beteiligt, dass sie sich riihmen konnten, hierin nicht hinter 
den anderen Vélkern des Reiches zuriickzustehen. Von Philon 
selbst erfahren wir, dass die alexandrinischen Juden an den 


27 Nr. 894 der Inscriptiones in the British Museum, aus Halikarnass, 
abgedruckt bei P. Wendland: Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur, 2. Aufl., 
1912, 410. 

28 Dittenberger: Syll., 364, bei Wendland a.a.O. 
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Kaiser Gaius einen Huldigungsbeschluss schickten,?® und er 
lasst den K6énig Agrippa an Gaius schreiben, dass zuerst in 
Jerusalem die Botschaft von dem ersehnten Regierungsantritt 
des Kaisers verkiindet wurde, dass die heilige Stadt ihn zuerst 
unter allen morgenlaindischen Stadten mit dem Kaisertitel 
begriisste und dass von ihr aus die Kunde iiber die anderen 
Lander verbreitet wurde.2° Er spricht von den Juden als von 
solchen Untertanen, die ihre Frémmigkeit (7d eboeBés) nicht 
nur im Munde fiihren, sondern auch wirklich in ihren Herzen 
kaiserfreundlich (dtAoxalcapes) sind,3* und dabei braucht 
Agrippa ebenso wie Philon den religiés gefarbten Hofstil. 
Philon bezeichnet den Kaiser sogar als owrnp und evepyérns.* 
In der Schrift gegen Flaccus aussert er sich iiber Gaius mit dem 
einem Kaiser gebiihrenden Respekt.% 


Dazu kommt, dass Philons Familie selbst zu den @tAoxaicapes 
gehért. Sein Bruder Alexander Lysimachos war Alabarch, 
also kaiserlicher Beamter in Alexandria, Vormund und Ver- 
mégensverwalter der Antonia, der Mutter des Claudius, der 
nach der Ermordung des Gaius Kaiser wurde. Sein Sohn, 
Philons Neffe, fiihrte den Namen Julius Alexander Tiberius, 
was auf eine nahe Beziehung zum Kaiser Tiberius hindeutet. 
Er war rémischer Ritter, stand in kaiserlichem Dienst und 
brachte es spater bis zum Statthalter von Judaa und zum 
Prafekten von Agypten. Der reiche Alabarch lich dem Herodes 
Agrippa eine bedeutende Summe, die es ihm erméglichte, am 
Hofe des Tiberius zu leben, dort mit dem jungen Gaius Freund- 
schaft zu schliessen und sein Streben nach dem Throne zu 
unterstiitzen, wofiir er dann beim Regierungsantritt des Gaius 
die Tetrarchie des Herodes Antipas erhielt und sich K6nig 
nennen durfte. Ein Sohn des Alabarchen sollte die Tochter 
Agrippas, Berenike, heiraten, starb aber kurz vor der Hochzeit. 
Das deutet auf Freundschaft der Familie Philons mit dem 


29 In Flaccum, 97 ff. 

3° Leg., 288 f. 

3t Leg., 280. 

32 Leg., 22. 

33 Hierauf macht Goodenough, a.a.0., 10 aufmerksam: ‘‘Philo’s tone is 
completely respectful.” 
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Judenkénig hin, dem Freunde des Kaisers, wie er sich selbst 
in seinem Briefe an Gaius nennt. 

Man darf also Philon zutrauen, dass er mit dem Hofstil und 
dem Kaiserkult wohl vertraut war und dass er selbst die Hoff- 
nungen teilte, die auf den neuen Kaiser gesetzt wurden, zu 
dessen ersten Regierungshandlungen die Ernennung eines 
jiidischen K6nigs gehérte. Um so grésser musste seine Ent- 
tauschung sein, als gerade dieser Kaiser sich nun gegen die 
Juden wandte und seine so deutlich bekundete judenfreundliche 
Gesinnung Anderte. 

Philon begriindet diesen jahen Wechsel in der Gesinnung des 
Kaisers psychologisch durch eine schwere Krankheit, in die er 
im achten Monat nach seinem Regierungsantritt verfiel und die 
Philon auf seine Ausschweifungen, besonders auf sexuellem 
Gebiet, zuriickfiihrt. Jetzt traten seine Laster und seine 
Grausamkeit hervor. Er begeht die ersten Verbrechen, und die 
Anzeichen des Gréssenwahns machen sich bemerkbar. Er tritt 
im Theater als Halbgott, als Herakles, als Kastor und Pollux 
und als Dionysos auf, und Philon benutzt die Gelegenheit, an ihn 
die Ermahnung zu richten, er hatte die Tugenden dieser Heroen 
nachahmen, sich aber nicht mit ihren dusserlichen symbolischen 
Kennzeichen schmiicken sollen. Seine Verbrechen nahmen ihm 
das Recht, sich iiberhaupt mit ihnen zu vergleichen. 

Gaius aber geht weiter, erhebt sich selbst zum Gott und lasst 
sich als Merkur, Apollon und Ares verehren. und wieder 
stellt Philon die Segenstaten dieser Gétter den Untaten des 
Gaius gegeniiber. Dabei fasst er die heidnischen Gétter im 
Sinne der Physiologie als Natur- und Seelenkrafte auf: ‘Von 
der Macht des Ares, nicht des Ares der Mythologie, sondern 
der Physiologie, nach der er die Tapferkeit bedeutet, wissen wir 
von dieser Macht nicht, dass sie dem Unheil wehrte, dass sie 
hilfreich war und ein Beistand der Unrecht Leidenden, wie es 
schon sein Name offenbart,’’ der nun nach der Methode der 
physischen Theologie, wie sie besonders von den Stoikern 


44 Leg., 112. Wher den Begriff der Physiologie bei Philon und den Stoikern 
s. die Anmerkung zu meiner Ubersetzung von De post., 7 im III. Bd. der 
Schriften der jiid.-hellen. Literatur, 6. 
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geiibt wurde, etymologisch als “Hilfe leisten” gedeutet wird. 
Philon geht so weit, selbst die heidnischen Gétter zu riihmen 
und anzuerkennen, um den Wahnsinn des Gaius zu kenn- 
zeichnen, der es wagte, sich ihnen gleichzustellen und selbst 
ein solcher Gott zu sein, obwohl er nach seinen natiirlichen 
Anlagen hierzu ebenso wenig geeignet war wie nach seiner 
Gesinnung und seinen Begierden, die ihn blind machten und 
die um so gefahrlicher waren, als dieser Mann die héchste 
Gewalt auf Erden besass, ‘‘durch die wir, die wir vorher gliick- 
lich waren, zugrunde gerichtet wurden.” 

Damit gewinnt Philon die entscheidende Wendung, die es 
ihm erlaubt, den ganzen Konflikt zwischen den sonst unter der 
Caesarenherrschaft gliicklichen Juden und diesem Kaiser zu 
begriinden und verstandlich zu machen. Gaius wird hier wie 
auch an anderen Stellen der Schrift als die grosse Ausnahme 
unter allen Caesaren dargestellt, so dass durch seine Ver- 
urteilung die kaisertreue Gesinnung als solche nicht in Frage 
gestellt wird. 


4. DER ZWEITE ABSCHNITT: DrE URSACHE DES 
JUDENHASSES DES KAISERS GAIUS. 


Die unmittelbare Folge der Vergottung des Kaisers ist sein 
Hass gegen die Juden; denn—so fiihrt nun Philon aus— 
“allein den Juden traute er nicht, weil sie allein entgegenge- 
setzte Bestrebungen hatten und sie gleichsam von der Wiege an, 
von Eltern, Erziehern und Lehrern und noch viel friiher durch 
die heiligen Gesetze und auch durch die nicht schriftlich fest- 
gelegten Sitten gelernt hatten zu glauben, dass es nur einen 
Gott, den Vater und Schépfer der Welt, gebe. Denn alle 
anderen Menschen, Manner, Weiber, Stadte, Vélker, Lander 
und Erdteile, ob sie auch iiber das seufzten, was geschah, 
schmeichelten ihm nichtsdestoweniger, verherrlichten ihn iiber 
alle Maszen und vergrésserten dadurch seinen Diinkel. Einige 
brachten sogar die barbarische Sitte der Proskynesis, der fuss- 
falligen Verehrung, nach Italien und schandeten dadurch den 
Adel der rémischen Freiheit. Nur das auserwahlte Volk der 
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Juden war des Widerstands verdachtig, da es gewohnt war, 
freiwillig alle Arten des Todes auf sich zu nehmen, als ob es in 
die Unsterblichkeit ginge, weil sie es nicht dulden mochten, 
dass etwas von ihren vaterlichen Sitten, und wenn es auch das 
Geringste ware, abgeschafft wiirde. Denn es steht mit diesen 
ebenso wie mit einem Gebaude: nimmt man einen Stein heraus, 
so senkt es sich, wenn es auch noch so fest zu stehen scheint, 
nach der leeren Stelle zu, wird briichig und stiirzt schliesslich 
ein. Es war aber durchaus nichts Geringes, was da vor sich 
ging, sondern das Grdésste, was es gibt: ein geboreness und 
vergangliches Menschenwesen, so schien es, sollte zu einem 
ungeborenen und unverganglichen Gott gemacht werden, was 
das jiidische Volk fiir die schlimmste Gotteslasterung hielt — 
denn eher kénnte sich ein Gott in einen Menschen als ein 
Mensch in einen Gott verwandeln — , abgesehen davon, dass es 
noch die andern Aussersten Ubel hatte auf sich nehmen miissen: 
den Unglauben und die Undankbarkeit gegen den Wohltater 
der ganzen Welt, der durch seine Kraft allen Teilen des Welt- 
alls unermessliche Reichtiimer an Giitern schenkt. So wurde 
also gegen dieses Volk der grésste und unvorhergesehene Krieg 
angezettelt. Denn was gibt es fiir Sklaven an schlimmerem 
Ubel als einen ihnen feindlichen Herrn? Sklaven aber sind die 
Untertanen eines selbstherrlichen Kaisers, und wenn sie keine 
Sklaven eines der friiheren Kaiser waren, weil diese mit Milde 
und nach den Gesetzen regierten, so waren sie doch Sklaven 
des Gaius, der allen Edelmut aus seiner Seele gerissen hatte und 
fiir die Ungesetzlichkeit eiferte — denn er hielt sich selbst fiir 
das Gesetz und léste die Gesetze jedweden Gesetzgebers auf, 
als waren es leere Worte — ; wir aber wurden nicht nur Sklaven, 
sondern auch unter die verachtetsten aller Sklaven gestellt, als 
sich der Herrscher zum Despoten wandelte.”’ 


Hervorzuheben ist an diesen fiir sich selbst sprechenden 
Ausfiihrungen nur der Hinweis darauf, dass die Juden dem 
Kaiser schon deshalb verdachtig sind, weil ihr todesmutiges 
Eintreten fiir ihre religidsen Gesetze und Sitten bekannt ist. 
Ihre ‘‘Tugend”’ also ist es, die den Kaiser herausfordert und die 
sich jetzt zeigen muss, wo nicht nur ein Gesetz oder eine Sitte, 
sondern das Hichste, ihr Gott selbst, angegriffen wird. 
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5. DER DRITTE ABSCHNITT: DIE FOLGEN DES 
KAISERLICHEN JUDENHASSES. 


Der infolge seiner Vergottung ausbrechende Judenhass des 
Gaius bewirkt nun nach Philons Darstellung zunachst den 
Aufstand der Alexandriner gegen die dortigen Juden, der aus- 
fiihrlich geschildert wird und mit der Abordnung der ale- 
xandrinischen und der jiidischen Gesandtschaft an den Kaiser 
schliesst. 


Der Ubergang zur zweiten, weit wichtigeren Folge des 
kaiserlichen Judenhasses wird dadurch gewonnen, dass Philon 
die Erlebnisse der von ihm gefiihrten Gesandtschaft in Rom bis 
zu dem Zeitpunkt darstellt, wo ein Bote aus Jerusalem eintrifft 
und die Nachricht von der durch den Kaiser befohlenen Auf- 
stellung einer den Gaius darstellenden Zeusstatue im Tempel 
bringt. Philon begibt sich daraufhin mit seinen Gefahrten auf 
ihr Schiff, da sie sich auf dem Lande nicht mehr sicher fiihlen 
und sich keinen Beleidigungen aussetzen wollen. Hier halt er 
seinen Leidensgenossen eine Ansprache, in der er sie auffordert, 
auf alles weitere zu verzichten, da ihre Gesandtschaft nun 
keinen Sinn mehr habe, weil der Kaiser, der es wagte, den 
herrlichsten und heiligsten Tempel der Welt zu schanden, sich 
um die alexandrinischen Synagogen nicht kiimmern werde. 
Hinter der ungeheuren Gefahr, die dem ganzen jiidischen Volke 
drohe, miisse die kleine Angelegenheit der alexandrinischen 
Juden zuriicktreten, da der Kaiser es offenbar auf die Ver- 
nichtung des ganzen jiidischen Volkes abgesehen habe. Damit 
fallt der Gedanke hin, dass die ganze Schrift ein Bericht Philons 
tiber seine Gesandtschaft an den Kaiser sein soll. Der Gesandt- 
schaftsbericht bildet nur einen kleinen Teil innerhalb des 
Ganzen, der hiermit abgeschlossen wird. Es handelt sich im 
folgenden nur noch um das Ganze selbst. 

Auch bricht gerade an dieser Stelle wieder das philosophische 
Motiv durch, das in der Einleitung angeschlagen wurde und das 
der ganzen Schrift ihr Geprage gibt. Philon verweist die Ver- 
zweifelnden auf die Hoffnung, die sich dem Edelgesinnten und 
in den heiligen Schriften Bewanderten bietet: ‘‘Vielleicht,” sagt 
er, “ist das alles eine Priifung des gegenwartig lebenden 
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Geschlechts, wie es mit seiner Tugend steht und ob es dazu 
erzogen wurde, das Entsetzliche mit standhafter Besonnenheit 
zu ertragen, ohne von vornherein den Mut sinken zu lassen. 
Daher schwindet alles, was von Menschen abhingt, dahin und 
soll dahinschwinden; es soll aber bleiben in unseren Seelen die 
unerschiitterliche Hoffnung auf Gott, den Erléser, der so oft 
das Volk aus unméglichen und keinen Ausweg zeigenden Lagen 
errettete. Dies sagte ich, um zugleich das unerwartete Missge- 
schick zu beklagen und mich durch die Hoffnung auf eine 
beruhigende Wendung aufzurichten.” So wird hier auf dem 
Héhepunkt der Darstellung der Grundgedanke der Einleitung 
wieder aufgenommen, die im Hinblick auf diese Katastrophe 
und ihre Lésung geschrieben wurde: das alles ist Gottes Fiigung, 
durch die in den Juden die Tugenden erweckt werden sollen, 
die sie brauchen, um durch sie die ihnen feindliche Welt zu 
besiegen. 

Philon lasst nun den Boten einen Bericht iiber die Vor- 
kommnisse in Palastina erstatten. Er will vor allem die Griinde 
wissen, die den Gaius zu seiner Handlung veranlassten. Damit 
ordnet er auch diesen Bericht in seinen Gedankengang ein, der ja 
darauf hinzielt, im Kaiser selbst die Ursache alles Ungliicks zu 
suchen. Als erster Grund wird wieder das Streben des Kaisers 
nach Vergottung angegeben, dem sich allein die Juden zu wider- 
setzen wagen und denen deshalb die Schmach angetan wird, 
dass der Kaiser im Tempel zu Jerusalem selbst ein Gétterbild 
errichten lassen will. Dazu kam die Feindseligkeit des Steuer- 
einnehmers Kapiton, der sich an den Juden bereichern und sie 
deshalb ins Unrecht setzen wollte. Ein Vorfall in Iamnia, wo 
die heidnischen Einwohner dem Gaius einen Altar errichtet 
hatten, der von den Juden wieder eingerissen wurde, gab ihm 
den erwiinschten Anlass, iiber diesen Vorgang einen gehiassigen 
Bericht an den Kaiser zu schicken, der nun auf den Rat des 
Helikon und des Schauspielers Apelles auf den Gedanken 
kam, die goldene Zeusstatue im Tempel selbst aufstellen zu 
lassen. 

Philon fiigt hier ein, dass beide spater ihren wohlverdienten 
Lohn erhielten. Apelles wurde wegen anderer Verfehlungen von 
Gaius in Fesseln gelegt und von Zeit zu Zeit geradert. Helikon 
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wurde unter Claudius Germanicus wegen verschiedener Ver- 
brechen getétet. Diese Notiz ist darum so wichtig, weil sie 
erstens zeigt, dass Philon da, wo es irgend méglich ist, den 
Nachweis einer unmittelbar wirkenden Vergeltung der Vor- 
sehung zu bringen sucht, und weil wir zweitens aus ihr erfahren, 
dass diese Schrift erst unter der Regierung des Claudius verfasst 
wurde. 

Kurz nach diesen Ereignissen kam Agrippa nach Rom, um 
den Kaiser zu besuchen. Er weiss nichts von diesen Vorgangen. 
Als er vor dem Kaiser steht, liest er ihm den verhaltenen Zorn 
am Gesicht ab, ohne sich aber die Ungnade, in die er wegen 
der Vorgange in seinem Lande geraten ist, erklaren zu kénnen. 
Als Gaius seine Verwirrung sieht, eréffnet er ihm, dass sich 
sein Zorn gegen die Juden richte. Der nun ausbrechende Wut- 
anfall des Gaius wirkt auf Agrippa derart, dass er ohnmiachtig 
zusammenbricht und sich drei Tage lang nicht erholen kann. 
Dann schreibt er einen grossartigen Brief an den Kaiser, den 
Philon wéortlich mitteilt. Dieser Brief ist wohl kaum seine 
Erfindung, sondern gehért zu dem Aktenmaterial, das ihm als 
Fiihrer der Gesandtschaft zur Verfiigung gestellt wurde. Wir 
wissen ja, in welchen engen Beziehungen er durch seinen Bruder 
zu dem Kénig Agrippa stand. Vor allem aber zeigt dieser Brief 
in wohltuendem Gegensatz zu Philons Weitschweifigkeit eine 
strenge, sich auf die Tatsachen beschrankende, alles fiir die 
Umstimmung des Kaisers heranziehende und auf psycho- 
logische Wirkung berechnete Sachlichkeit. 

Aber auch fiir die Durchfiihrung des Gedankengangs, den 
Philon in seiner Schrift eingeschlagen hatte, war dieser Brief 
von héchstem Wert und bester Wirkung. Er schliesst damit, 
dass dieser Judenkénig denselben Todesmut, dieselbe ‘“Tugend”’ 
zeigt wie sein ganzes Volk. Agrippa wagt es, dem Kaiser zu 
schreiben: “Du hast mir das grésste und gliicklichste Los auf 
Erden geschenkt, ein Ké6nigreich, das friiher nur ein Land, 
jetzt aber noch ein weit grésseres, die sogenannte Trachonitis 
und Galilaa umfasst. Da Du mich so mit Uberfluss gesegnet 
hast, Herr, entziehe mir nicht das Nétigste und stiirze nicht 
den, den Du ins glainzendste Licht gestellt hast, nun wiederum 
in die tiefste Finsternis. Ich verzichte auf allen diesen Glanz, 
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Um das Gliick, das ich noch vor kurzem hatte, bemiihe ich 
mich nicht. Alles tausche ich gegen das Eine: dass meine 
vaterlichen Gesetze nicht verletzt werden! Denn was wiirden 
meine Volksgenossen oder alle anderen Menschen sagen? Eins 
von beiden miissen sie glauben: dass ich ein Verrater der eigenen 
Sache oder dass ich nicht mehr wie friiher Dein Freund bin. 
Was wire hiervon das gréssere Ubel? Wenn ich noch unter die 
Zahl Deiner Freunde gerechnet werde, so miisste ich die Schande 
des Verrats tragen, wenn mein Vaterland nicht vor allem Bésen 
bewahrt und der Tempel unangetastet bleibt; denn Ihr Grossen 
beschiitzt ja die Sache Eurer Freunde und derer, die zu Eurer 
unumschrankten Macht ihre Zuflucht genommen haben. Wenn 
aber sich eine Feindschaft in Dein Herz eingeschlichen hat, 
werfe mich nicht in Ketten wie Tiberius, sondern nimm mir die 
Sorge, wiederum gefesselt zu werden, und gib Befehl, dass ich 
sofort getétet werde. Denn was bedeutet fiir mich das Leben, 
fiir den die einzige Hoffnung auf Rettung Deine Gnade war.” 
Der Kaiser gerat in Zorn, muss aber die Aufrichtigkeit des 
Agrippa billigen und seinen Freimut ebenso wie seinen Edelmut 


anerkennen. Agrippa hat einen moralischen Sieg iiber ihn 
davongetragen. 


6. DER VIERTE ABSCHNITT: DER ERFOLG DER 
ABWEHR DES JUDENHASSES DES KAISERS. 


Um so geringer war zunachst der dussere Erfolg. Der Kaiser 
schreibt zwar eine gnadige Antwort, in der er den Wunsch des 
Agrippa erfiillt, und gibt zugleich dem Statthalter Petronius in 
Syrien den Befehl, dass im Tempel der Juden keine Neuerung 
eingefiihrt werden soll. Aber er fiigt hinzu, dass, wenn in den 
umliegenden Stadten die Einwohner ihm und seiner Familie zu 
Ehren Altaére, Tempel, Bilder oder Statuen errichten wollten 
und sie von den Juden daran gehindert wiirden, diese bestraft 
oder sogleich zu ihm geschickt werden sollten. 

Philon bemerkt hierzu, dass der Kaiser dadurch den Grund 
zu neuem Aufruhr und Biirgerkrieg gelegt und dadurch seine 
Gnade wieder aufgehoben habe, da alle Nichtjuden aus Hass 
gegen dieses Volk das ganze Land mit solchen Ehrungen des 
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Kaisers anfiillen und dadurch die Juden aufreizen wiirden, 
deren Bestrafung dann doch in der Entheiligung des Tempels 
bestehen werde. Aber die Vorsehung Gottes habe dies verhiitet. 
Es riihrte sich niemand in Palastina, und alles blieb ruhig. 
Nur Gaius ruhte nicht. Er liess in Rom eine Kolossalstatue 
aus vergoldetem Metall anfertigen, um sie heimlich zu Schiff zu 
bringen und gerade dann, wenn alles ruhig und ahnungslos 
ware, im Tempel aufstellen zu lassen. Hierzu soilte ihm eine 
Reise nach Alexandria Gelegenheit geben. Diese Tiicke des 
Gaius begriindet Philon durch die Anfiihrung zahlreicher 
Beispiele der unberechenbaren Handlungen des Kaisers, der 
seine Versprechen nie hielt und die Begnadigten bald darauf um 
so eifriger verfolgte und vernichtete. So wird er sich auch 
nicht von der Absicht abbringen lassen, aus dem Tempel zu 
Jerusalem einen Tempel des Awds ‘Exipavois Néov T'aiov zu 
machen. 

Mit einem nochmaligen Hinweis auf diesen Kaiser, der als 
ein irdischer Mensch sich anmaszt, den héchsten Gott seiner 
Wohnstatte auf Erden zu berauben, schliesst dieser Teil 
der Abhandlung. 


7. DER NACHTRAG. 


Nach einer Liicke im Text folgt nun eine Art Anhang oder 
Nachtrag, der mit den Worten beginnt: ‘‘Es verdient aber noch 
erwahnt zu werden, was wir als Gesandte, die den Kampf um 
unsere Stadt auskampfen sollten, gesehen und gehért haben.” 
Wir haben also hier ein Stiick des Gesandtschaftsberichts vor 
uns, der die Erzahlung zu Ende bringt, die im dritten Abschnitt 
begonnen und dann aufgegeben wurde, weil die Ereignisse in 
Alexandria gegeniiber den Vorgangen in Paliastina ihre Be- 
deutung verloren hatten. Nach diesem am Ende des erhaltenen 
Teils stehenden Bericht hat die ganze Schrift neben dem alten 
Titel Uber Tugenden die Uberschrift Gesandtschaft an Gaius 
bekommen. Philon schildert die letzte Audienz beim Kaiser, die 
dieser mit den hdhnischen Worten abbricht: ‘Diese Leute 
scheinen mir weniger boshaft als ungliicklich zu sein, und dazu 
ohne Verstand, da sie nicht glauben wollen, dass ich ein 
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gottliches Wesen bin.” Dann befahl er den Juden, sich zu 
entfernen und ging selbst davon. Sie wurden von allen, die das 
mit ansahen und anhérten, ausgelacht, und Philon fiigt nun 
noch eine schwache Verteidigung des unriihmlichen Riickzugs 
hinzu. Wenn sie auch den Tod nicht scheuten, so hatte doch 
das Opfer des Lebens keinen Zweck gehabt. Nach den 
heroischen Ténen, die er die andern Juden in 4hnlichen Lagen 
hatte anstimmen lassen, klingt das recht kleinlaut. Er meint, 
die Beschimpfung durch den Kaiser und seine Leute falle auf 
diese selbst zuriick. Niemand kénne wissen, was aus der Sache 
nun werden solle und wie der Kaiser, der ja ihre Griinde nicht 
einmal angehért habe, sich entscheiden werde. Wenn die 
Alexandriner gegen die Juden recht bekamen, sei ein Aufstand 
der Juden in Alexandria zu befiirchten. 


Damit ist der Bericht zu Ende. Man vermisst die Erzahlung 
der Heimkehr und iiberhaupt einen sinnvollen Schluss. 


8. Dre PALINODIE. 


Statt dessen wird an diesen Bericht ein Satz angefiigt, der 
mit dem unmittelbar Vorausgehenden in keinem Zusammenhang 
steht: “Es ist nun in der Hauptsache die Ursache des Hasses 
des Gaius gegen das ganze Volk der Juden geschildert worden; 
es bleibt aber noch die Palinodie zu sprechen iibrig.” Dieser 
Satz hat offenbar am Schluss des ersten Buches der Schrift 
gestanden, an dem nach der Darstellung der Folgen des Juden- 
hasses noch einmal zusammenfassend auf dessen Ursachen 
hingewiesen wurde, auf diesen Kaiser und seinen Charakter, so 
wie es der Grundgedanke des Ganzen forderte. Der Hinweis auf 
die nun auszufiihrende Palinodie leitete zum verlorenen zweiten 
Teile iiber. Die einzige Andeutung dariiber, was dieser zweite 
Teil enthielt, gibt das Wort ‘‘Palinodie.”’ 

Eine Palinodie ist im allgemeinen ein neues Lied, das einem 
friiheren entgegengesetzt ist und dessen Inhalt widerruft. Das 
Wort kommt bei Philon noch zweimal vor, so dass sich fest- 
stellen lasst, was er selbst darunter verstand. 
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An der einen Stelle*s handelt es sich um die Nachkommen 
der Téchter Lots, die glauben, dass alles auf natiirlichem Wege 
aus Mannlichem und Weiblichem, die allegorisch als die irdische 
Sinnlichkeit und der irdische Geist gedeutet werden, entstehe 
und dass dies der wahre Ursprung aller Schépfung sei. Diesen 
Glauben teilte zunachst auch Rahel, die zuerst Kinder vom 
irdischen Geist gefordert hatte, dann aber anderen Sinnes 
wurde und nun als Palinodie das Gebet spricht: “Es wolle mir 
Gott einen anderen Sohn geben.” Damit macht sie eine Ver- 
siindigung an Gott wieder gut. An der anderen Stelle* ist von 
Leuten die Rede, die glauben, dass alles in ihrer eigenen Macht 
stiinde, und die das Wirken unsichtbarer, géttlicher Machte 
leugnen. Wenn diese einmal aus ihrem Wahn erwachen, dann 
werden “sie sich schamen und sich selber schelten iiber das, 
wozu sie durch ihre uniiberlegte Meinung zu siindigen sich 
verfiihren liessen.”” Sie werden ihre Worte ‘“‘bereuen” und 
“sich die gnadige Macht des Seienden durch heilige Palinodien 
statt der profanen geneigt machen.”’ Die Palinodie ist also 
auch hier das entsiihnende Bekenntnis zu dem Gegenteil dessen, 
was man vorher behauptet hat, wodurch Gott verséhnt und ein 
Frevel wieder gut gemacht wird. 

Da Philons Sprachgebrauch haufig der platonische ist, kann 
hier noch darauf hingewiesen werden, dass Platon’? das Wort 
Palinodie ganz in demselben Sinne verwendet. Die Palinodie 
ist bei ihm eine Siihne fiir eine Verfehlung gegen eine mythische 
Persénlichkeit. Als Stesichoros um seiner Verleumdung der 
Helena willen des Augenlichts beraubt wurde, dichtete er die 
Palinodie: ‘‘Nicht wahr ist, was ich gesungen . . .” Und sofort 
wurde er wieder sehend. Daher will Sokrates, der in seiner 
ersten Rede die schlimmen Folgen der Wirkungen des Eros 
geschildert hatte, nun sofort, bevor ihm wegen seiner Ver- 
leumdung dieses Gottes ein Ungliick begegnet, versuchen, ihm 
zur Genugtuung eine Palinodie zu singen, die das Gegenteil, die 


38 De post., 179. 
36 De somn., II, 292. ; 
37 Phaidr., 243 B ff. und 257 A. Vgl. auch den III. Brief, 319 E. 
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herrlichen und erhabenen Wirkungen des Eros, zu einem 
wiirdigen Ausdruck bringt. Und als er diese seine zweite Rede 
gehalten hat, bittet er Gott: ‘Du aber wollest das Vorausge- 
gangene verzeihen und diese zweite Leistung dir gefallen lassen, 
wollest huldreich und gnadig die Liebeskunst, die du mir ver- 
liehen hast, mir nicht entziehen noch verkiimmern in Unmut.” 

Eine Palinodie ist also nach dem iibereinstimmenden Sprach- 
gebrauch Philons und Platons die Wiedergutmachung der 
Verleumdung oder Beleidigung eines Gottes auf Grund einer 
Sinnesinderung und besserer Einsicht durch den Lobpreis 
dessen, was zuerst getadelt wurde. 


Fragen wir nun, wen Philon verleumdet und beleidigt hatte, 
so kann das nur der Gottkaiser Gaius sein und Gott selbst 
dazu, der den Hass des Gaius gegen die Juden nicht verhin- 
derte, sondern sein Volk unter dem Wahnsinnigen leiden liess. 
Die Palinodie musste nun den Lobpreis dieses Gaius als eines 
Werkzeugs Gottes und damit das Lob Gottes selbst bringen, 
der in diesem Kaiser wohlweislich den Judenhass erregte, ihn 
zu den Verfolgungen der Juden und zum Frevel an ihrem 


Heiligtum trieb, um dadurch das ganze Volk zum Zeugnis fiir 
seinen Gott aufzurufen, zur Bewdhrung seiner alten Tugenden 
und zu einem Beispiel der ganzen Welt. 

Enthielt die Palinodie die Durchfiihrung dieses Gedankens, 
so passte ihr Inhalt 

1. zum Begriff der Palinodie, wie ihn Philon und Platon 
verstanden, 


2. zu den zahlreichen Hinweisen auf die ‘“Tugenden” der 
Juden, die sich im erhaltenen Teil der Schrift finden und die 
Palinodie vorbereiten, 

3. zur Bemerkung des Eusobios, Philon habe dieser Schrift 
in ironischem Sinne den Titel Uber Tugenden gegeben, da die 
Darstellung dieses Gaius als eines Werkzeugs Gottes zur 
Erweckung der Tugenden des jiidischen Volkes als eine Ironie 
und Satire auf diesen Kaiser erscheinen musste, der sich selbst 
fiir einen Gott hielt, - 


4. zur Auffassung des Josephus von Philons Gedanken iiber 
den Kaiser und die Rolle, die er im Heilsplan Gottes spielte. 
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Er schildert die Audienz des Kaisers, die er der jiidischen 
Gesandtschaft in Rom gewdhrte, und sagt iiber Philon: “Philon 
aber, so héhnisch behandelt, geht hinaus und sagt zu den 
Juden, die ihn begleiteten, sie sollten getrosten Mutes sein; denn 
wahrend Gaius ihnen mit Worten ziirne, rufe er tatsachlich 
schon Gott gegen sich auf den Plan.”’3* Das ist einer der Grund- 
gedanken der Schrift Philons, und Josephus wird ihn aus ihr 
entnommen und Philon in den Mund gelegt haben. 

Enthielt der zweite Teil der Schrift diese Gedanken, so lasst 
sich der Inhalt des erhaltenen ersten Teils mit der abgebrochenen 
Einleitung, mit dem Titel Uber Tugenden und mit den Nach- 
richten, die wir von Eusebios iiber den ironischen Sinn dieses 
Werkes haben, in Einklang bringen. Das Ganze handelte von 
den Judenverfolgungen unter dem Kaiser Gaius, die unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der Tyche als Strafen Gottes erschienen, die aber 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Physis und der ewigen Vorsehung 
als Gottes Wohltaten verstanden werden sollen. Der Kaiser, 
dessen wahnsinniger Anspruch auf géttliche Verehrung allein an 
allem Ungliick die Schuld tragt, war in Wahrheit ein Werkzeug 


Gottes, der sein Volk nicht bestrafen, sondern seine Tugenden 
erwecken und vor aller Welt leuchten lassen wollte. Dadurch 
wird das Ganze zu einem religids-politischen Traktat, der 
sowohl iiber die Tugenden des jiidischen Volkes handelte wie 
auch eine Ironie auf diesen Kaiser darstellte, der das Gegenteil 
von dem ist und erreicht, wofiir er sich halt und was er 
beabsichtigt. 


38 Jos., Ant., XVIII, 10, 1. 





TRH, TN AND NKR IN THE 
RAS SHAMRA TABLETS 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


HE alphabetic texts from Ras Shamra are unquestionably 

among the greatest archaeological discoveries ever made. 
Moreover, no one can deny the importance of these documents 
for the study of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, it is equally 
undeniable that these texts are still imperfectly deciphered 
and that many far reaching conclusions have been based on 
doubtful passages." 


The widely accepted and seldom questioned Terah theory 
rests on the appearance of the consonants érf in the following 
words: irh (Keref? lines 14, 100, 189; Yarih and Nikkal 26), 
mirht (Keret 13; Yarih and Nikkal 10), yirh (Yarih and Nikkal 
18, 33) and ’iirh (Birth of the Beautiful and Gracious Gods‘ 64). 
All things being equal, these forms show that frf is a root, from 
which nominal (e. g., the participle méirht) and verbal (e. g., 
3 m. sg. yirh, 1 sg. ’itrh) forms may be derived. It will be seen 
that the contexts offer no reason for taking irh as a personal 
name. Yet most scholars follow the distinguished pioneers, 


* Every Bible scholar who uses material from Ras Shamra will do well to 
heed the warning and abide by the critical canons of Pére de Vaux, Revue 
biblique, 1937, 526-555. 

2? Virolleaud, La légende de Keret, Paris, 1936. 

3Gordon, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, February, 
1937, 29-33. 

4 The best treatment is that of Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts, Jerusalem, 1936, 
84 f. Gaster still equates 'itrf with Terah and the moon god; see Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung XII, 1938, 149. 
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Virolleaud (Keret, 22-33) and Dussaud,; in reading irh as Terah, 
the father of Abraham. Furthermore, several leading scholars 
identify Terah with the moon god, Yarib (e.g. Dussaud, Les 
découvertes de Ras Shamra et l’Ancien Testament, Paris, 1937, 81). 
Terah, father of Abraham, is said to have become a tribal chief- 
tain in South Palestine’ and died in Palestine. Indeed the 
redactors of the Pentateuch are accused of killing Terah in 
Mesopotamia with malice aforethought (see already Dussaud, 
Revue de l'histoire des religions, 1933, 33 ff.).1 Im and nkr are 
made to be corruptions (‘‘déformations’”— Les découvertes, 81) 
of Sin, the moon god, and of Nikkal (Sumerian Nin-gal) and 
both are claimed to be the wife of Terah (’att trh or mirht). For 
elaborations on the réle of the ‘‘Terahites,’’ see zbzd., 108 ff. 

In February, 1937, I hesitantly disposed of Terah and his 
wife in the Yarih and Nikkal text (cf. footnote 3). I showed 
that there, trh means “to pay the marriage price (Accadian 
terhatu)’’ and miérh{t], ‘a woman for whom the marriage price 
has been paid.’’ Albright, Ginsberg, Goetze, Montgomery and 
others* immediately accepted this interpretation. Emboldened 
by the concurrence of these scholars, I pushed my identification 
of tr to its logical conclusion; to wit, the denial that Terah is 
mentioned in the Keret text (Orientalia, 1938, p. 20). For lack 
of space, all I felt free to write was a single, undocumented, 
parenthetical sentence. It remains to consider the ‘“Terah” 
passages of the Keret text here. 

In Keret 11-14 there are three expressions: 'ati sdgh ‘‘his 


5 The most recent to join their ranks is Pére Joiion; see Biblica, 1938, 280f. 

6 Albright has happily demonstrated the fallacy of the Negebite theory 
(and eliminated the tribes of Asher and Zebulun); cf. Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, October, 1936, 23-32. 

7 See the justified objections of Baumgartner, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
1938, 14. 

8 Gaster, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1938, 37-56, accepts 
all my identifications of technical wedding terms but he still holds on to 
Terah (with a question mark) in Yarih and Nikkal in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1938, 83, see note 7. 
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lawful wife,”® mirht ySrh “his rightfully wedded,”** ‘att irh 
“the woman he purchased with the terfatu.’’™ 

The other two passages are duplicates: 
(100) wys’s irh “He brings forth a new bride 
(101) dt. yb‘r. lin price. It is conveyed to regain 
(102) ’atth. lm. nkr his wife, yea to remarry 
(103) mddth his beloved.” 


(189) wybl. irh hdt “‘And he brings a new bride price. 
(190) yb‘r. lin ’atth It is conveyed to regain his wife, 
(191) wlnkr. mddi<h> yea to remarry <his> beloved.” 


I take (verb+) trh hdt, tn and nkr to be parallel to each other 
in meaning. Nkr is to be compared with JVD8) (./nkr*) in 
Hosea 3 2: ‘And I acquired her in marriage for fifteen (shekels) 
of silver and a homer of barley and a letek (=%4 homer) of 
barley.” The passage concerns Hosea’s marriage (=remar- 
riage?) to a woman divorced for adultery (see v. 1). The paral- 
lelism of nkr to ‘‘(bringing) a mew bride price’’ is suggestive. 
Perhaps Keret is remarrying his wife (who has been withheld 
or snatched from him=the cause of the war?) and nkr is the 
technical term referring to the payment made upon remarriage. 


9 The construction is like that of 1p 17 “‘his holy mountain.” 

10 Literally, ‘‘the espoused one of his uprightness.” 

" For the absense of the relative pronoun, cf. 75 nxox o7N-]2°y (Ps 80 18), 
py sy" pnd (Ps 91 5) ‘from the arrow that flies by day” and (with the noun 
clearly in the construct state) TY WN NW MI MDD NDW (Ps 90 15) 
“‘make us glad according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us (yea) the 
years wherein we have seen evil.” 

Alternatively ér may be a substantive with no essential change in meaning; 
i: e., ‘att irk “‘the woman of the terfatu’ =“‘ wedded wife.” 

12 Conjectural and uncertain. Ginsberg, whose rendering ‘‘drives’’ is similar, 
compares ba‘tr, which in various branches of Semitic speech, means “cattle, 
beast of burden, camel.” 

33 The gemination of the 3 precludes the derivation from the rare m79 II 
“to buy” accepted by all the commentators, both Jewish and Christian, 
whom I have consulted, except Ibn Ezra, who interprets the dagesh correctly. 
Ehrlich’s emendation, 772v™), is gratuitous. 
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In any case I maintain that nkr has to do with a kind of bride 
price and not with the goddess Nikkal.™ Similarly, I hold that 
im is not the god Sin's but an infinitive” parallel to and roughly 
synonymous with nkr. Perhaps the root is that of the Semitic 
numeral “two” alluding to the second marriage payment. 
However, my interpretation does not depend on this tentative 
etymology. 

In the light of the foregoing observations, it is evident that 
nkr and tn have no place in the pantheon. Nor are érh and 
mirht/’att trh personal names — much less, great historic charac- 
ters. There is no valid evidence pointing to the mention of 
Terah in any Ras Shamra text published so far. 


14 N-k-r(?) in the Sudjin Stela, line 10, is not Nikkal. See the virtually 
certain restoration of line 9 (where Nikkal must occur) by Bauer, Archiv fir 
Orientforschung, 1932, 2. 

3‘ Tn=Sin” is ruled out on phonetic grounds because in South Arabic 
the god’s name begins with the sibilant found in the Semitic words for ‘‘name,” 
“‘heaven” etc. Furthermore Sin is male and could hardly be a wife. See 
Bauer, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1934, 205. 

%6 Professors Albright and Goetze independently pointed out to me that 
tn and nkr were infinitives rather than nouns as I was at first inclined to take 
them. 





A TENTH CENTURY DISQUISITION ON 
‘ SUICIDE ACCORDING TO OLD 
TESTAMENT LAW 


(From the Kitab Al-Anwér of Ya‘qib Al-Qirqisani) 


LEON NEMOY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE treatise published here for the first time, is remarkable 

for several reasons. In the first place, it is one of the earliest 
contributions to an out-of-the-way chapter of Old Testament 
exegesis, and certainly the earliest one to treat of it in consider- 
able detail. In the second place, it deals with a subject which 
is, as the author pithily characterizes it, very ‘‘outlandish” 
indeed. And, lastly, it represents a hitherto unpublished chap- 
ter from the vastly important code of Karaite law by Ya‘qib 
al-Qirgisani,t which is one of our earliest and most reliable 
sources for the study of Jewish sectarian life during the second 
half of the first millenium of the Christian era, a period which, 
through dearth of contemporary source-material and the con- 
sequent difficulty of research, has long remained an “empty 
quarter” so far as historical knowledge was concerned. 

The subject of the present text is the question whether suicide 
is lawful or unlawful from the point of view of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is no easy subject to treat of, and one that requires 
both a mastery of the Scriptural text and an expert knowledge 
of the art of dialectics, for suicide, along with parenticide and 


t On this author and his work see my paper, “ Al-Qirqisani’s account of the 
Jewish sects and Christianity,” Hebrew Union College Annual, VII (1930), 
317-397, and the references given there. The code, entitled Book of Light- 
houses and Watchtowers (in Arabic, Kitab al-Anwéar wal-Maragqib), was com- 
posed in the second quarter of the 10th century. 
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infanticide, has been left out of the Mosaic legislation,? and the 
four cases of suicide recorded in the Old Testament? are really 
not examples of suicide proper, but rather instances of fore- 
stalling by self-destruction an otherwise certain death in a more 
horrible or disgraceful form, or a life infinitely worse than death.‘ 

It is not the purpose of this prefatory note to give a detailed 
account of the Biblical and post-Biblical attitude towards 
suicide.’ Suffice it to say here that in Old Testament times 
suicide may have been so unusual that the Hebrew language 
had no word for it, and the expression nyt JO¥Y NS TWAND, 
“he that destroys his own self knowingly,” appears first only 
in the Talmudic literature. In Rabbinic law suicide per se is 
forbidden, on both legal and moral grounds, except when it is 
the only way out of forced commission of one of the three capital 


2 This is in striking contrast with classical mythology and folk-lore, where 
all three are fairly common. 

3 The suicides are Samson (Judges 16 30), Saul and his squire (I Sam 31 4f.), 
Achithophel (II Sam 17 23), and Zimri (I Kings 16 18). Al-Qirqisani, being 
a Karaite, was obliged to limit his discussion to the Old Testament, since 
Karaism does not recognize the authority of the post-Biblical Rabbinic 
literature. 

4 Samson, to avoid ending his days as a slave; Saul and his squire, to avoid 
capture and torture by the Philistines; Achithophel, foreseeing the collapse 
“of Absalom’s rebellion and his own doom; and Zimri, to avoid execution for 
his revolt. 

8 The pertinent literature is very meager: A. Perls, ‘‘Der Selbstmord nach 
der Halacha,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
LV (1911), 287-295; A. Roth, Eine Studie tiber den Selbstmord von jridischem 
Standpunkte, Budapest, 1878 (Reprint from the magazine ha-Mehaggér); 
article ‘‘Selbstmord” in Hamburger’s Realencyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud 
and in the Judisches Lexikon; article ‘‘Suicide”’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. The later literature on suicide, on the other hand, is 
exceedingly rich (cf. Rost, Bibliographie des Selbstmords, Augsburg, 1927) 
and includes such authors as John Donne, David Hume, Isaac Watts, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, Mme. de Staél- Holstein, and the late President Masaryk. 
In Islam suicide is forbidden on traditional authority only, there being no 
mention of it in the Koran; an index of the pertinent early traditions is given 
in Wensinck’s Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, Leyden, 1927, 
s.v. “Suicide.” The Moslem suicide is threatened with chastisement in 
Hell, permanent exclusion from Paradise, and prohibition of prayers for the 
repose of his soul. In practice, the latter is usually tacitly disregarded, and 
suicides are accorded the customary burial rites. 
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sins — idolatry,‘ murder, and adultery. The suicide, in theory, 
is an outcast and has no right to the customary funeral honors, 
but with their usual worldly wisdom the Rabbis surrounded 
the pertinent rules of evidence with such difficulties as to make 
it possible in most cases to give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and issue a verdict of accidental death or death from unknown 
cause.’ . 

One word of caution may not be amiss here. It will be noticed 
that the author deals with his subject in a strictly legal manner; 
in other words, his interest lies exclusively in the question 
whether suicide is fas or nefas, not whether it is pium or impium.* 
It would be unjust, however, to conclude therefrom that the 
moral aspect of the problem was unknown to him or had no 
meaning for him. It must be remembered that al-Qirqisani’s 
work, of which a chapter is here given, is a code of canon law, 
and that purely moral questions, such as the wickedness of 
lying, cheating, ill-wishing, etc., are outside of its province, 
except as they may come in usefully for argumentation or illus- 
tration of a point of law.® 


The following translation has been kept as close to the original 
Arabic as was possible, without doing too great violence to the 
king’s English. Square brackets have been used to enclose 
explanatory words deemed necessary to elucidate the author’s 
often much too concise style of expression. 


6 This was later interpreted to include apostasy, and served as the legal 
ground for condoning individual and mass suicide committed in order to 
avoid forced conversion to Christianity or Islam. 

1 This was done by placing particular emphasis on the term ny7), ‘“‘know- 
ingly,” and interpreting it to mean ‘“‘with the knowledge of both the suicide 
and the eyewitnesses to the deed.” Thus, even if a man publicly ascends a 
tree or a roof and falls down to his death, the verdict may not be suicide, so 
long as he has not expressly stated before the deed that he intended to take 
his own life, the legal fiction being that there is conceivably a possibility oj 
his having stumbled or lost his balance. 

8 Or, to use the Moslem legal terminology, his aim is to find out whether 
felo de se is haram (forbidden) or halal (permitted), not whether it is mandab 
or hasan (commendable or laudable), or makréh (undesirable, wrong). 

9 The Arabic original of the present text (forming the 47th chapter of the 
6th part) will appear in the complete edition of the Book of Lighthouses, 
which is in course of preparation. This particular chapter is found, in frag- 
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CHAPTER 47 
ON SUICIDE 


This is an outlandish subject, and scarcely any writer has 
anything to say about it. The reason I am mentioning it is 
that I have seen that some people who pretend to be adherents 
of pure reason maintain that suicide is permissible and that he 
who kills himself will incur no punishment fin future life], in- 
asmuch as he has caused harm to no one [else], but has merely 
injured his own self, which is his [own] property [to do with as 
he pleases]. 

I say, therefore, that there is no difference between him who 
kills himself and him who kills someone else. Should someone 
ask, why do I say this, I would answer, because the Scripture 
says [Ex 20 13] ‘Thou shalt not kill,’”’ in a general way, without 
specifying one object [of killing] to the exclusion of another. 
In the same manner the Lord has said to Noah [Gen 96] “He 
that sheddeth the blood of man, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
The command [to kill the shedder of blood] and the prohibition 
{of killing] having thus been given in a general way, we have no 
right to apply them to specific instances [only], or to make any 
exceptions, saving what God himself has excepted, either in the 
very place where He has prohibited [killing], or in another 
place. 


But — the inquirer might continue — thou canst not deny 
that the expression ‘Thou shalt not kill’’ was intended to mean 
“Thou shalt not kill anyone else,” and that one’s own self is not 
included in this prohibition, just as the prohibition of destroy- 
ing someone else’s property does not imply that one may not 
[lawfully] waste away one’s own possessions, since one is surely 
allowed to give away as much as he wishes of his own wealth, 


mentary but mutually complementary form, in Mss. 884 and 4523 of the 
Second Firkovich Collection in the State Public Library at Leningrad. The 
cost of photographing all the mss. necessary for the complete edition of the 
work was borne partly by the American Council of Learned Societies and 
partly by Yale University, to both of which institutions I am happy to record 
my indebtedness. 
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while at the same time one may not give away property belong- 
ing to someone else. Similarly, one may seize a dirham[’s] or a 
dinar[’s worth] of one’s own property, or more, and throw it 
away [if one is so minded], notwithstanding that one may not 
waste as much as [the worth of] a grain of silver of someone 
else’s wealth. 

There is also— the inquirer might continue — another way 
[of looking at the problem], to wit, the fact that the Scripture 
invariably speaks of things that customarily take place [in 
actual life]. Now it is not common for men to kill themselves, 
rather it is men’s custom to kill others, out of covetousness, 
fear, or [a desire for] relief [from oppression]. The prohibition 
of killing must, therefore, have been issued in this direction; 
and as for a man killing himself, this is not embraced by the 
prohibition, since it is an uncommon occurrence and is outside 
of the [three] varieties of [contributory causes for] killing men- 
tioned above. Moreover, the Scriptural dicta ‘He that sheddeth 
the blood of man, by man shall his blood be shed,” and [Lev 
24 2] “He that striketh a man [to death], let him be put to 
death,” are [evidently] explanatory to “Thou shalt not kill,” 
meaning that it is forbidden to kill him whose murder can pos- 
sibly be avenged by putting the killer to death [in retaliation] 
for the victim. Whereas, when a man kills himself, no one else 
can possibly be held to account for it, nor can the suicide’s 
blood be required, or retaliation demanded, of anyone; this, 
therefore, does not enter into the prohibition. A further proof 
of this assertion is the verse [Num 35 33] ‘‘And the earth shall 
not be cleansed of the blood that hath been spilled upon it, 
save by the blood of him who had spilled it,” which shows that 
the [kind of] killing which is forbidden and of which the earth 
cannot be cleansed is that of spilling [another man’s blood], 
whereat it is within the realm of possibility to spill the blood 
of the spiller. Consequently, inasmuch as when a man kills 
himself it is impossible to spill another blood in retaliation for 
the spilling of his blood, the earth remains free of blame for his 
blood, and [it follows that] the [kind of] killing which is for- 
bidden is that which renders it possible to spill the blood of the 
murderer. 
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The answer to this is as follows: Granting that all these dicta 
were uttered with reference to him who kills someone else, [the 
fact remains that] since the command ‘Thou shalt not kill” 
is a general one, I have no right to turn it into a specific one, 
unless I have proof which makes it specific and shows clearly 
that suicide is permissible. Now inasmuch as I find nothing of 
the kind, and perceive no proof of the permissibility of suicide, 
the prohibition must remain in the state of generality, render- 
ing suicide unlawful and making no distinction between it and 
murder of someone else. Moreover, I see that the Scripture 
says [Ez 334] “If the listener should hear the sound of the 
trumpet and take no precaution, and the sword should come 
and take him away, his blood shall be upon his [own] head,”’ 
meaning that if one is warned of the sword, but uses no caution 
and is consequently killed, his blood is upon his own head. 
Now the latter expression is the same as the one used in the 
verse [Jos 2 19] ‘And it shall be that whosoever shall issue from 
the doors of thine house into the outside, his blood [shall be] 
upon his [own] head,” signifying that he himself shall be held 
responsible for his own blood, which proves that a man may be 
held accountable for his own blood, but since retribution can- 
not possibly be visited upon him in this world, the intention 
must be that he shall be called to account for it in the next. It 
is evident, therefore, that suicide is unlawful, and that the 
suicide is no different from the murderer. 

Nevertheless — the inquirer might continue — all my fore- 
going arguments have shown that the Scriptural command 
“Thou shalt not kill’’ is a specific one, and does not cover sui- 
cide. However, I shall [disregard it for the moment and shall] 
add another argument, to wit: the Scripture says [Lev 25 17] 
“Do ye not cheat one another,” forbidding fraud; and further 
[Deut 22:3] ‘‘And thus shalt thou do with what thy brother 
hath lost;” and also [ibid. 22 4] ‘Thou mayest not ignore,” all 
these making it unlawful for a man to ignore [his brother's 
property] that has gone astray and has been lost. Nevertheless, 
I cannot deduce therefrom that it is unlawful for a man to 
defraud himself for the benefit of someone else by accepting 
from him a smaller amount [of merchandise] than that which 
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‘he had bought, or a lesser price than that for which he ought 

to sell, just because it is unlawful for him to defraud someone 
else in his dealings with him. In a similar fashion, it is not 
-unlawful for a man to ignore that of his own property which he 
has dropped or has [otherwise] lost, and refrain from searching 
for it; by the same token, he ought not to be forbidden to take 
his own life, just because it is unlawful for him to take the life 
of someone else. As for the injunctions ‘His blood [shall be] 
upon his [own] head” and ‘His blood shall be upon his [own] 
head,”’ they do not signify that he shall be held accountable 
for his own blood, but rather that inasmuch as he had not 
guarded his own life, notwithstanding the sentry’s warning, 
no one else shall be held responsible for his death, and his blood 
shall remain unavenged, since he himself was the cause of his 
own perdition. And in fact, after the phrase ‘‘His blood [shall 
be] upon his [own] head’’ the Scripture goes on to say “‘And we 
shall be free of guilt,” explaining thereby that whosoever of 
them shall issue from the gate shall be [regarded as] one who has 
taken his own life, they being clear of all responsibility for his 
blood. 

Furthermore, we see that [king] Saul has indeed committed 
suicide, without drawing upon himself the Scripture’s condem- 
nation for it, which manifestly proves the truth of what we 
have said. 

The answer to all this is as follows: As for the Scripture’s 
failure to condemn Saul for taking his own life, that is no proof 
whatsoever, for Saul had committed other sins without being 
condemned by the Scripture for them. Rather did the Scripture 
ascribe his perdition to [only] two of his [many] transgressions, 
to wit, [I Chr 1013] ‘For the Lord’s command which he hath 
not observed,” referring to the affair of the Amalekites, and 
[loc. cit.) ‘‘As well as inquiring of the soothsayer and seeking 
[guidance from him].’”’ It mentions [in this connection] neither 
his assassination of the Gibeonites, nor his killing of the priests, 
nor his seeking the life of David, so that even if it were certain 
that he is free of sin in the matter of his suicide, this would 
not prove that all suicides are free of guilt. For, as a matter of 
fact, Saul killed himself because he knew that he was doomed 
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to die anyway, but fearing that his enemies might torture him 
he chose to take his own life before his enemies would [be able 
to] take it, or inflict upon him that which is worse than death, 
and that is the [true] reason for his suicide having been held 
free of blame. 

As for the verse ‘‘Do ye not cheat one another” and the 
passage concerning lost property, both of these have been bound 
up with specific things, to wit: ‘‘Do ye not cheat one”’ is followed 
by [the specifying word] ‘‘another,”’ so as not to make the com- 
mand a general one; likewise, the injunction regarding lost 
property has not been left in an indefinite form, but has been 
made specific by means of the expression ‘“‘thy brother’’; as a 
result, both regulations forbid the [respective] actions [only] as 
applied to someone other than thyself. In the matter of killing, 
however, the case is different, for the injunction there is a broad 
and general one, and has not been restricted to those other 
than thyself, as has been done in the preceding examples. The 
prohibition ‘Thou shalt not kill” covers everyone, thyself as 
well as others than thyself. 

As for the passage ‘‘His blood [shall be] upon his [own] head,” 
it is followed by “But whosoever shall be with thee within thine 
house, his blood [shall be] upon us,” stating [clearly] that should 
anyone be killed within [Rahab’s] house, they [the Israelite 
spies] would accept responsibility for it, in accordance with 
their oath. We are to conclude therefrom that the foregoing 
‘‘Whosoever shall issue from the doors of thine house, his blood 
shall be upon his [own] head” implies that such a person, having 
been killed, is to be held accountable for his own blood. 

Another proof —to continue our reply — that suicide is 
forbidden is the fact, discussed in a foregoing chapter of our 
work, that if a man seeks the life of another man, the pursued 
is permitted to kill the pursuer [as a matter of self-defense]. 
Were the killing of another man [the only kind of killing that is] 
forbidden, while suicide were permitted, it would have been 
unlawful for me to save him whose killing is permissible [mean- 
ing myself] by assassinating him whose killing is [otherwise] 
forbidden [meaning my pursuer]. Therefore, since the Scripture 
has permitted me to kill another man in order to preserve my 
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[own] life [against his murderous designs], it is evident that the 
duty to save my [own] life and keep it from being lost is greater 
than the duty to refrain from killing someone else. 

Another proof are the Scriptural statements regarding people 
who in times of famine took to eating their [own] children, e. g. 
[Thr 410] “The hands of merciful women have cooked [the 
flesh of] their [own] children.” Should someone retort that 
this took place only after the children had died of starvation, 
he will have to be confronted with the story of the two women, 
one of whom accused the other before [king] Jehoram, saying 
[II Kings 6 29] “‘And she had concealed her son.” The [primary] 
source of these [accounts] is the Scriptural curse [Deut 28 53] 
“Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine [own] belly,” and if anyone 
should claim that this does not imply that it is permitted, but 
is rather a statement of the same nature as [Deut 4 28] “And 
you shall worship there gods fashioned by human hands,” his 
claim would be void, because the latter is a [simple] statement 
of their actions and their deliberate choice ot evil [deeds], whereas 
“Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine [own] belly” is a forecast of 
the trials which are to fall upon them and the dire necessity 
which is to force them to [do] such [awful things]. ' For it is said 
[Deut 28 5] ‘“‘Even the tender and delicate woman amongst 
thee,” and the rest of the story, to the effect that there shall 
befall them such calamity, [such] want and destitution, that 
[even] tender and delicate women will be driven to eat their 
[own] afterbirths and their [own] newly-born children, yea, 
even while the children are yet alive. 

Another proof is that we find that some of the saintly Patri- 
archs, e. g., Job, Elijah and Jonah, have, on particular occasions, 
wished for death and have besought God, in times of [great] 
affliction, to grant it to them. Had they been permitted to take 
their own lives, they would have proceeded quickly to do so, 
and would have had no need to ask [God] for death. Yet Job 
says [Job 3 21] “Those who wait for death, and yet it cometh 
not; who would dig for it more [eagerly] than for hidden treas- 
ures,” and further [ibid. 3 22] ‘They that rejoice at finding a 
grave.” This is an [especially] strong [piece of] evidence, show- 
ing that a man may not kill himself, any more than he may kill 
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someone else, there being no difference between the two [cases]. 

At this point one may ask: If it is unlawful for a man to take 
his own life, on the ground of the verse ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
suppose he had committed a crime calling for capital punish- 
ment, is he permitted in such a case to commit suicide for that 
[particular] reason? For the Scripture, in saying [Ex 23 7] ‘Kill 
not the innocent and righteous,” forbids only the assassination 
of those free of crime or wrongdoing, and you [yourself] have 
said that he who kills a man who deserves killing is free of 
responsibility for it, even if this had happened without a judge[’s 
authorization] and in the absence of witnesses [as required for 
a legal execution, but had taken place privately in the way of 
self-defense]. Moreover, the Scripture itself requires the execu- 
tion of the murderer, the adulterer and the profaner of the 
Sabbath; therefore, if a man has committed one of these [capital] 
crimes, admit then that he may lawfully take his own life. 

Our answer to this is as follows: If the one who kills himself 
for the sake of his [grave] sin and his disobedience [to God’s 
commands] does so solely in order to seek God[’s forgiveness] 
and to undo that which he has wrought, there is [at his disposal] 
that which is more efficacious than suicide and which might 
undo many [capital] sins, to wit, repentance, for his suicide 
merely wipes out one of his sins, whereas repentance would 
undo all of them. This being so, it is many degrees better for 
him to preserve his life in order to repent and come back to God, 
rather than take his own life, for by remaining alive it is within 
his power to perform various good deeds, such as would make 
his repentance doubly beneficial. Suicide, on the other hand, 
can perform nothing of the sort. It is [clear], therefore, that he 
may not commit suicide under any circumstances. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel. Edited by Allan Chester John- 
son, Henry Snyder Gehman, Edmund Harris Kase, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1938, quarto, pp. xii, 181 and 43 plates, $10.00. 

The editors have put Biblical scholars under obligation by this excellent 
edition of the papyri which Mr. John H. Scheide bought in the winter of 1935-6 
in Egypt and which he deposited at Princeton University. On forty-two very 
clear and easily legible plates the entire text is given in somewhat reduced size 
and on a forty-third plate a specimen in full size. The text is edited with a 
critical apparatus, containing a collation with BAT'Q and with the lacunae 
filled out in brackets usually from B (pp. 141-181). A series of extended care- 
ful observationes criticae is prefixed in which the variants are discussed (pp. 80- 
137), and in the very able introduction there is given after the date, a descrip- 
tion of the papyri and of their punctuation (pp. 1-18); then the relation of 
other uncial texts, to Origen’s Hexapla, and to the Old Latin Version is dis- 
cussed (pp. 18-48); the problems of the nomen sacrum (pp. 48-51) and of the 
translator(s) of Ezekiel (pp. 52-73) are presented; and finally the relation to 
Hebrew, Syro-Hexaplar, and Greek texts is treated (pp. 73-79). It is all done 
with painstaking care, ability, and insight. 

The Scheide papyri number 21 leaves or 42 numbered pages, written in 
clear, carefully formed uncials. Of these 19 leaves are almost perfectly pre- 
served, while 2 are incomplete. They contain the Greek text of Ezekiel 19 12- 
39 29. The missing leaves contained 20 16-40 (pp. 41, 42); 25 5b—26 9 (pp. 57, 
58); 29 1-128 (pp. 65, 66); 32 30b—34 5 (pp. 75-78); 37 5-28 (p. 91). Besides, 
there are broken off the lower half of pp. 39, 40, containing 20 5-7, 13°-15, ex- 
cept a narrow strip with 2 or 3 letters to a line; and more than half of the 
upper part of p. 43, containing the latter part of ch. 20 as far as v. 40, p. 44 
containing 20 45—21 4a(9). 

In addition, there are a number of omissions due to scribal carelessness 


(homoeoteleuton); and others of which 36 23b-38 is the most extended. 
421 
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These papyri are part of the Chester Beatty papyri, among whose number 
the following portions of the text of Ezekiel are preserved, 11 25—12 6, 12-18, 23— 
13 6, 11-17, 20—14 3, 6-10, 15-20, 23—15 7, 165-11, 16-22, 28-34, 39-45, 48-53, 57— 
17 1, 6-10, 15-21. 

The significance of the collection is in the early date of the Ms., for it goes 
back to the third century, if not indeed to the latter part of the second. It is 
therefore at least a century older than Codex B. The text has, however, no 
revolutionary readings, but is essentially the same as B. It has, of course, the 
usual scribal mistakes due to haplography, dittography, homoeoteleuton, 
confusion of letters, besides which it shares with BAQ such textual errors as 
e.g. 21 9 OupwOnre for yuuvwOnre; 23 3 exer Ewegov or wacTot avTwy for Exet 
emieoay Tous actos avTwv; 23 20 xaddatovs for madXaxous; 2417 wapa- 
xdAnOns for rapaBrnOns; 24 22 rapaxAnOnoecbe for tapaBAnoOnoeoGe. These 
are such well established mistakes that they are carefully retained in all manu- 
scripts, even though they could be easily recognized by comparing the Greek 
with the Hebrew. For with them there can be no question of a Hebrew variant. 
It is apparently with great joy that the editors point to one such mistake which 
is in all other Greek texts (though not in the Old Latin which were translated 
from the Greek!) but which had not yet been made in the Scheide text. It is 
the reading eyyifover correctly translating the Hebrew in 36 8, where the 
others have eAmcfovo.v. Four times the editors speak of it, until it becomes 
from “perhaps the most interesting of the other unique readings” (p. 19) the 
one ‘“‘of the utmost importance” (p. 74) and finally “of supreme importance” 
(p. 77). Of course, it is the correct reading but the other reading eAmufovow 


is merely due to a very simple copyist’s mistake, as was recognized long ago; 
and this is so self-evident that Rahlfs had adopted the correction in his text, 
referring in a footnote to Ps. 68 4 (69 4) where the opposite mistake was made 
by Bf, reading eyytfew for emer. It is quite plain that the Greek trans- 
lator would not translate yanp by eAmt{ovow but by eyyifouer, and it is equally 
plain that copyists would readily retain the faulty reading edmufovow because 
it made excellent sense. 


“But ye, O mountains of Israel, 
Ye shall shoot forth your branches 

And yield your fruit to my people Israel, 
for they are at hand eyytfovet to come (home), 
for they hope edmifovew to come (home). 
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There had, of course, never been any doubt in regard to the originality of the 
Hebrew reading. 


In some minor matters the Scheide text agrees with variants in Hebrew 
manuscripts over against the Massoretic text as e.g. 2041 reading 5% with 
2 mss. for 93; 22 2 omitting with 2 mss. 98); 38 14 omitting with many mss. 
ida; 394 adding with many mss. 9°3'1. 


Dr. Gehman believes he has discovered a Hebrew variant which is not paral- 
leled in any Hebrew manuscript. In 27 16 the Greek has the strange reading 
kat €x Oapots for the Hebrew Y133, and the Scheide text has an additional 
kat OacoB. Dr. Gehman has seen that this is a doublet and that in 0acoB8 
there is a corrupted transliteration of p13. So far he is certainly right, but 
when he conjectures, quite brilliantly I admit, that in Papas there is a trans- 
literation of Y@ which is a synonym of Y13 and that ‘‘at one time there were 
two readings 88) MDP and 7133 MDP,” I cannot follow him. Both Oapors 
and @a¢08 are Greek variants as the 8a in both clearly shows. It appears that 
the translator read his Hebrew text wrongly; he took np from the ending of 
the preceding 75P%, read it ND and connected it with the following, and thus 
getting 13ND; this he regarded as a proper name prefixed by the preposition 
]® and thus transliterated ex QaBos. By a careless copyist this was given as 
OacoB. The reading GAPCIC is nothing but a corrupt variant of OABOC. 
That it remained the preferred reading is due to the fact that @apots was 
well-known while @aBos was, of course, not known at all. 

The reading To xepouB To ex in 28 16 is of importance because it shows that 
the original LXX had this addition to xepouB. It is, however, not “evidently 
based on a faulty Hebrew original” (p. 19) but is a mutilated transliteration 
of the Hebrew 4207 3n3- The original text doubtless had To xepouB To wexeX 
(or goxex) and the last syllable dropped out by haplography, which was facil- 
itated by the following ex. The Old Latin had this mutilated text, reading 
cherubin sech. Why the other Greek Mss. omitted it, except Q which trans- 
lates 4900 by To ovexcafov [not To gvextaf wy, p. 106] is doubtful. May it per- 
haps be due to haplography (ro xep . . . To oex)? 

On 206 Dr. Johnson remarks, ‘It is evident that a unique reading has been 
lost in the lacuna in Ezek. xx, 6.” (p. 14). He is quite right when he writes, 
“Neither the reading of B Q (nrotuaca) nor of A (wuoga) satisfies the re- 
quirements of space.” But what was this reading? Very likely it was 
avredaBounv Tn xeELpt ov, the ov going on the next line where there is 
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space enough for it. This is, of course, a repetition of the reading of v. 5. 
That it fits the sense is clear, moreover A wuoga has the same meaing. This 


reading, though indeed “unique” is manifestly inferior to B nTo.paca which, 


by the way, is not an improbable or poor rendering of *NN. 

Immediately before this lacuna Dr. Gehman suggests that the Scheide text 
read ets THY Xwpav declaring that ‘yyy which is read in all other texts, can- 
not be restored here.’’ The reason for this is evidently that he reads the 
scarcely legible letter before v as a, thus getting the ending av. But it is signif- 
icant that the Greek translator of Ezekiel does not use xwpa for the singular 
of y KN, except once only in 21 19(24), although it occurs ever so often. It is 
therefore preferable to assume that the Scheide text had nv here too. 

The Scheide text is not a pure text but has a number of admixtures in the 
form of variant readings or doublets; for instance, in 21 24(29) ev maoats Tats 
aceBerats vuwy-+Kar ev Tact Tos ExiTnoevpaciw vuwy; 2329 Tous movous 
gov-+rovs poxPouvs gov; 278 ot apxovrTes+KarorxouvTes; 3427 ev eAmidt+ 
epnvns. It lacks, however, certain interpretative or amplifying phrases like 
ae ‘yuvaixes, reading simply at avrat 3017; ynv 38 11; race cape Kat 21 7(12); 
ex tav Ovwv 26 16; avOpwrivwv 371; yvuwon ott 398. But it has a few addi- 
tions of its own, e. g., apxat dvo for at dvo 21 20(24), and others ‘‘which have 
no warrant either in our present Hebrew text or in any other Greek Ms. 
Cf....wa yrwow wavra Ta. evn eve ev cot evwmiov avTwv (Ezek. xxxviii.21) 
and ov pn BeBndA\wOnoerat To ovopa aytov (Ezek. xxxix.14)” (p. 13). 

While Scheide has some better readings than BAQ, e. g., in 21 23(28) Anugé- 
nvat, BA prnoOnvar (Q cvdAdAnUYPOnvat); 20.41 vwy, BAQ Aawy [ON is trans- 
lated in Ezek. only twice by Naot, once here and once in 28 25 where a doublet 
adds kat Twv efywy]; 32 21 lacks the corrupt ‘yevou; it has also some distinctly 
inferior ones, e.g. in 21 20(25) Idovuatlav] for Iovdarav; 21 22(27) xetpa xae 
for Xapaxa; 21 11(16) owova for eroupn, which is not due to a different Hebrew 
text but to a Greek copyist; 21 24(29) amoXeiabe for adkwoeobe; in 21 25(30) it 
omits ev Katpw; 30 20 ev Tw Sexatw for ev Tw evdexaTw; in 32 2it omits Papaw. 
An interesting conflate reading is in 23 25 where MT has U8} boxe qn-ane 
B kat Tous katadourous cou mup Karagayerat (also one Heb. Ms. 8), Scheide 
€v mupt = MT and then writes karagayovrat, but forgets to change the accusa- 
tive Tovs KaraNo.rous into the nominative; while A quite logically reads 
€VEpyovowy ev wupt. 

Take it all in all, the Scheide text really appears to be closer to the original 
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LXX than the others, as is repeatedly maintained by the editors; and that 
makes it of the highest value. 


The point, however, which singles it out as a text of really unique signif- 


icance among Greek manuscripts has not yet been mentioned. ‘Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the Scheide text”, writes the editor, is the use of 
the single ks in designating the momen sacrum where the other uncials more 
closely represent the present Massoretic text by a doublet of some form or 
other” (p. 19). Here we get strong textual support for the position that LXX 
originally had only the single xuptos all the way through Ezekiel. This in 
turn witnesses to the single ym in the original Hebrew, which I assumed in 
my edition of Ezekiel in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 3d edition. The Scheide 
text stops at the end of ch. 39. But the editor’s argument that the single xs 
was also the reading of LXX in chapters 40-48, is to my mind altogether 
convincing. 

The problem of the omission of 32 24-26 and especially of 36 23b-38 as well as 
the possible significance of the position of chapter 37 after chapter 39 are 
discussed interestingly and suggestively. 


Juttus A. BEWER 


Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, by H. J. M. Milne and T. C. 
Skeat—including contributions by Douglas Cockerell, pp. xii-+-112+-23 full- 
page figures+-43 plates, British Museum, 1938, £1 12s. 6d. 

We have in this volume a useful palaeographical study of Codex Sinaiticus, 
which was acquired by the British Museum in 1933. In the Preface, H. I. Bell 
refers to the facsimile edition of Tischendorf and the photographic facsimile 
of Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp Lake, but asserts that it was the duty of the 
Department of Manuscripts to re-examine the manuscript in accordance with 
the requirements of modern palaeographical technique. He maintains that 
the acquisition of a manuscript of which a complete photographic facsimile 
exists was by no means a useless expense, since the identity of the various 
scribes, the proper assignment of the numerous corrections, and related ques- 
tions can be determined only from the original. Milne and Skeat had an 
advantage over Tischendorf in examining various obscurities under the ultra- 
violet lamp, but even though they observed things which had escaped the 
notice of Tischendorf, they express their unbounded admiration for his work 
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as a collator. The recent textual studies of this manuscript, which are not 
published here, have been placed at the disposal of the editors of the Cam- 
bridge edition of the Septuagint and the Oxford edition of the N.T. 


According to Kirsopp Lake, who numbered consecutively the existing leaves 
including those preserved at Leipzig, there are extant 245+148, making a 
total of 393 leaves. The authors have calculated that about 265-70 are lost 
from the beginning and 56 from the Minor Prophets; they hazard no guess 
about the losses at the end of the codex, but they suppose that in its original 
state it must have exceeded 730 leaves. 


According to the writers, no exhaustive description of the material side of 
Sinaiticus has yet been published, and accordingly they supply some inter- 
esting information. The vellum is generally in good condition and probably 
is a mixture of sheepskin and goatskin. With two exceptions, ‘Gregory’s 
Law”’ is observed throughout. Of special interest for the novice in palaeog- 
raphy are the paragraphs on the make-up of quires, pricking and ruling, pounc- 
ing, ink, the use of markers for reference, and copyists’ errors. 


The authors maintain that Tischendorf has no superior as a decipherer. As 
a judge of script, they admire his ability, but they maintain that there were 
only three scribes, A, B, and D, and they exclude a fourth one, C, who was 
postulated by Tischendorf. Previous to this book, the most recent work on 
the hands of Sinaiticus was that of Kirsopp Lake (1912 and 1921), who in the 
main seems to follow Tischendorf. Milne and Skeat have made a reinvestiga- 
tion of the problem of the scribes and have given us on page 29 what they call 
the final assignment of the various portions to the three copyists. D is by 
far the most accurate, while A is markedly inferior to the former. In char- 
acterizing the third scribe, the authors say: ‘The habits of B are difficult to 
describe in moderate language; still more difficult is it to understand how a 
scribe so careless and illiterate came to be chosen for such a manuscript.” 


In determining which portions belong to the various scribes, the forms of the 
uncials have not been the sole factor; the use of compression in letters, the 
shape of the compendium for xal, the use of the filling mark, forms of spelling, 
and the use of the superline to denote final mu at the end of the line are more 
important criteria. The authors conclude that the colophon, which consists 
of coronis and subscription, is a completely decisive criterion for detecting the 
scribes. On this basis, the separate existence of C has been ruled out. So im- 
portant is this criterion that the colophons of Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus 
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have been reproduced in colours on the 43 appended plates. The various 
scribes are further considered in connexion with the superscriptions and run- 
ning titles and other supplementary apparatus. 

In discussing the correctors of Sinaiticus, the authors make the sane obser- 
vation that the scriptorium was a business establishment, not a committee of 
revisers. In contrast to the elaborate system of correctors assumed by 
Tischendorf and Lake, Milne and Skeat maintain that it is a comparatively 
simple matter to segregate the earliest correctors, and accordingly they con- 
clude that the scribes A and D, as the original correctors, took care of the 
formidable list of so-called ‘A’ and ‘B’ corrections. The C correctors of 
Tischendorf and Lake are accepted with some modifications: C+, CP®™P™, Chi, 
Cb2, Cbs Ce, Ce*, All the work of the scribes as well as that of the correctors 
is amply illustrated by photographs from the original. 

In 1928, Ohly challenged the view that manuscripts were written by a num- 
ber of scribes copying simultaneously from dictation. In 1931, Weinberger, 
however, defended the traditional view. Milne and Skeat conclude that 
Sinaiticus has the marks of having been copied from dictation. 


Our authors do not commit themselves on the provenance of this manu- 
script. While the case for an Egyptian origin is weakened, they suggest 
Caesarea, or at least Palestine, as the provenance. The change from the old 
system of Greek numerals to the new system took place about A. D. 338-360. 
In Sinaiticus we still have the earlier system, and accordingly it is supposed 
(p. 64) that “the Sinaiticus is not likely to be much later than about A. D. 
360.” 

In two appendices we find a discussion of the scribes of Vaticanus and 
Alexandrinus. Tischendorf’s famous proposal to identify the scribe of the 
N.T. in Vaticanus with the scribe D of Sinaiticus receives no support from 
the evidence, but the identity of the scribal tradition stands beyond dispute. 
Pages 94-112 are devoted to a Table of Concordance in which the various 
extant parts are definitely apportioned to the scribes, and the numbers of the 


quires and the systems of the numeration of the leaves are given. 


Milne and Skeat have given us a splendid work on the palaeography of 
Sinaiticus, and students of Biblical manuscripts will do well to study this 
volume. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE PSALMS 


Three distinct stages may be recognized in the history of higher criticism 
as applied to the Psalter. In the first, the headings of the Psalms were taken 
at their face value; expressions involving a personal name were held to certify 
authorship, and occasionally the actual circumstances in which a Psalm was 
composed could be identified. The second stage goes back as far as to Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, the exegete par excellence of the Eastern Church, though it had 
no effect on the general body of scholarship until it was sponsored by the 
genius of Ewald, whose methods held the field throughout the nineteenth 
century. Scholars no longer accepted the headings as reliable evidence of 
authorship, though some Psalms might be ascribed to David. It was thought 
possible to assign individual pieces to different periods in the history of Israel, 
on the basis of the general situation reflected in each poem. Nearly the whole 
history of Israel was covered, from the time of David down to that of the 
Hasmonean priest-kings, and the tendency, especially at the turn of the 
century, was to regard the greater number of the pieces in the Psalter as post- 
exilic. In the third stage an entirely new line of approach was adopted, and 
while a rough approximation to the period of a Psalm was generally attempted, 
the main stress was laid on the place it took in the religious life of Israel. It 
was assumed that in every case a poem was composed to meet a definite need 
or was adapted to a definite situation, either in the public worship of the com- 
munity or in the spiritual life of the individual. Thus Mowinckel refers many 
of the Psalms to the annual celebration of the enthronement of Yahweh, while 
the “‘pattern school” relates a number of them to a great New Year festival 
of pre-exilic days. The leading exponent of this line of approach, however, 
is Gunkel, who classifies the Psalms according to their ‘‘types’’ (Gattungen). 
Each type had a characteristic form, especially noticeable at the beginning 
or at the end of a Psalm. A minor, though important variation of this view is 
to be seen in the theory of Hans Schmidt, who holds that certain Psalms were 
used in legal processes, being employed by persons who came for trial before 
the supreme court of Israel, i. e. the priests acting in a judicial capacity as the 
mouthpiece of Yahweh. 


Adherents of all three methods are still to be found, though the first has 
been generally discarded by Christian scholars, and is no longer universal 
among Jews. The second and third, however, still hold their place, and in the 


last few months American scholarship has given us a conspicuous example of 
each, 
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We may take first the work of Buttenwieser.* This is a full-length com- 
mentary by a veteran scholar, and contains the results of patient and devoted 
study carried on through a life-time. The general arrangement is that of 
Ewald, the Psalms being grouped in successive periods. Several authors are 
identified, if unnamed; Ps. 68B (consisting, in the following order, of vv. 8, 
9a-b, 9cB, Ica, 16-18, 12-13, 14b, 15, 1Sa—b, 25-28, 14a) is assigned to the 
poet of Jud. 5, several are ascribed to David, and 68A, 85 and 126 are the work 
of Deutero-Isaiah. A favorite dating is that of the Persian period, and these 
Psalms are used for the reconstruction of a history otherwise almost unknown 
to us. Each Psalm is translated and expounded, frequently with copious 
reference to other literature, and with discussion of various related problems, 
especially such as deal with the historical background. Textual notes also 
are appended, for Buttenwieser is not afraid of conjectural emendation, 
though he uses it with caution. 


In this volume, then, we have a monument of painstaking and careful study 
of the text, combined with a high degree of originality in certain directions. 
It is, further, difficult to speak too warmly of the sincerity and devotion of 
the author. Yet it must be admitted that it belongs to a past age and toa 
passing school, of which it is not even a good representative. It may have 


been inevitable that the type of criticism inaugurated by Ewald should lead 
in the end to Briggs and Buttenwieser; if so, we can understand why it could 
not endure, and why its permanent contribution to Old Testament study lay 
in the fact that it set men’s thought free from extreme literalism. In the 
present instance we miss several features indispensable in a modern com- 
mentary. There is no reference to the modern approach to the Psalter; Gunkel 
is occasionally cited in textual notes. The eschatological element in the Psalms 
is almost wholly ignored; whether we agree with them or not, there can be 
little doubt that many of these ancient Hebrew poets looked and longed for 
an age in which Yahweh alone should be supreme, a veritable Kingdom of 
God. Still more serious is the fact that Hebrew poetic form is wholly ignored. 
A very large measure of agreement has now been reached on the subject of 
Old Testament Prosody, and there is no justification whatever for complete 
silence on the subject. Buttenwieser may disagree with the modern position, 
but in view of the fact that it now holds so firm a place, his disagreement 
should have been recorded, together with his reasons. Even if the normal 


*The Psalms, Chronologically Treated. With a new translation by Moses 
Buttenwieser, University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. xviii+911, $5.00. 
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methods of scansion be held to be disputable, some respect should have been 
paid to parallelism, and not only does Buttenwieser fail to call attention to 
this feature of Hebrew poetry (hardly any commentator has denied it during 
the last two centuries), but at times his conjectural reconstruction of the text 
wilfully destroys the balance of verse-members. In general, too, this recon- 
struction fails to conforma to normally recognized principles. Comparatively 
few Psalms escape without drastic reorganization; the case of ‘‘68B’’, cited 
above, is not an extreme example of the author’s kaleidoscopic methods. In 
this direction Buttenwieser goes even further than Briggs. No doubt verses 
have been occasionally misplaced in the course of transmission, but the num- 
ber cannot have been very large. If dislocation of sentences had been a normal 
type of error, it would certainly have left some trace in the LXX, and it is 
simply incredible that it should have been so frequent as to affect so much of 
the literature as Buttenwieser’s theories demand. Very few readers will be 
convinced by the attempt to use the Psalms as a reliable source of historical 
information; even if the dating be approximately correct—and Psalm-dating 
is nearly always precarious—the references are normally too vague and general 
to justify their use for this purpose. The criteria employed so confidently for 
the identification of certain authors will certainly not meet with general 
acceptance; they consist in the main of similarities in vocabulary and phras- 
ing, and the line of argument generally runs, ‘‘the language and phraseology 
of this poem has much in common with so-and-so; now the poem is of high 
literary quality, which proves that the writer did not borrow from the other 
poet; therefore the two must be one and the same.” It is unnecessary to com- 
ment on this type of reasoning. It is especially weak when we realize that 
Buttenwieser’s sense of literary values will seldom be endorsed by anything 
like consensus of opinion. It will be enough to remark that he regards Ps. 103 
as the work of an “inferior writer’, whom he contrasts with the “superior” 
poets (e.g. Deutero-Isaiah and the author of Job) whom the Psalmist has 
copied. The translation is at times open to criticism, and there are even slips 
on grammatical points, though Buttenwieser’s insistence on the ‘‘Precative 
Perfect”’ is one of the few useful contributions he has made to our under- 
standing of the Psalms. However much we may admire the moral and spiritual 
qualities which Buttenwieser has shown in this work, and however deeply we 
may sympathize with him personally, the tragic fact remains that this great 
work must be written down an almost complete failure. 

The second book which we have to record belongs emphatically to the recent 
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type. This is Professor Fleming James’s Thirty Psalmists,* which is a practical 
attempt to apply Gunkel’s principles to the Psalms selected. Dr. Fleming 
(like most other scholars) is inclined to think that Gunkel sometimes goes too 
far, but that is almost inevitable in a pioneer, and need not blind any of us to 
the essential truth of his position. Gunkel is far from being the only scholar 
cited, and if Dr. Fleming has a fault it is the modesty which leads him to give 
weight and credence to scholars of considerably lower standing than his own. 
His method is to give a short introduction to each Psalm, followed by a run- 
ning commentary, in which a few verses at a time are quoted in an original 
(and excellent) translation, and then expounded, some general remarks being 
added in each case. The arrangement is not obtrusively formal or rigidly 
maintained; the author is capable of rising above his system when the occasion 
requires a different procedure. 


The result is a fine piece of work. Professor James has a high standard of 
scholarship, but it is not thrust on the reader. Naturally he has to make text- 
ual emendations from time to time, but he is content simply to record them; 
readers familiar with Hebrew will see at once the changes he proposes, and 
will be able to appreciate his reasons. His aim is not to exhibit his own learn- 
ing or to make an original contribution to scholarship. It is rather to help 


the plain man to get the best out of what the experts (including the author) 
have done, and with their aid to realize the profound spiritual value and mes- 
sage of the Psalms chosen. In this he has achieved signal success; his tone and 
attitude remind us more of Kittel than of any other modern commentator on 
the Psalter. He has, it is true, had the inestimable advantage of being able 
to choose his material; had he been compelled to deal with the other hundred 
and twenty Psalms his work might not have been so impressive. He has, 
with sure instinct, selected the best and the greatest of the Psalms, and nearly 
all the favorites are there. We might wish that he had given two or three 
more—notably, perhaps, Ps. 90—, but we can find little fault with what he 
has actually written. Here we have a book which not only deserves the respect 
and approval of the scholar, but can also be warmly commended to every man 
engaged in the practical work of the ministry, for it is technically reliable and 
delightful to read, and forms a splendid example of consecrated scholarship. 


THEODORE H. ROBINSON 
Cardiff 


*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938, pp. xv-+261, $2.75. 
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Spriiche Salomos, by B. Gemser. Handbuch sum Alten Testament. Erste Rethe, 
16. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr—P. Siebeck, 1937, pp. 85, M. 3.80. 


Proverbiastudien, by Gustav Bostrém. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. f. Avd. 
1, Bd. 30, Nr. 3. Lund, 1935. 


The former of these two volumes is not only international, in line with the 
character of this excellent series, but also inter-continental, the author being 
Dutch and professor at the University of Pretoria in South Africa. It is evi- 
dently a development of an earlier work contributed by him tc the Dutch 
series, Tekst en Uitleg (1929-31). The volume is a ‘“‘kurzgefasster Kommentar” 
in the extreme sense of the term, with its 85 pages of extent, and it is an admir- 
able example how such condensation may be made. The usual plan of the 
series is followed, with translation of the portions of text on the left-hand page, 
below brief notes on text and criticism, along with metrical statistics, and then 
a compact exposé of the contents of the respective section. The first nine 
chapters of the book on the subject of Wisdom lend themselves well to a con- 
secutive running commentary, which is excellently done. In the case of the 
remaining contents of the book the author is able to work out very readable 
expositions of the themes of the proverbs; e. g., the treatment of the sociolog- 
ical background (pp. 47, 51 f.), of legal practise (p. 48), the réle of the king 
(pp. 49 f.), the subjects briefly digested, multum in parvo. The reviewer has 
read through a considerable portion of the Hebrew text in company with the 
commentary. He is pleased to find that, as against the prevailing trend, the 
commentator is conservative in treatment of the text; this contrast appears 
in comparison with G. Beer’s numerous suggested ‘‘corrections’” in Kittel- 
Kahle’s Biblia Hebraica; see for example the treatment of ch. 8. The author 
is often satisfied with presenting various criticisms in brief. For independent 
treatment might be noticed his handling of 6 26 and 30 15, but the change of 
text proposed in the last case is dubious. Also as to metrical form he is con- 
servative, allowing freedom of metre, e. g. passage of trimeter to dimeter, a 
case in point at 6 3b, where he remarks that “der kurze Rhythmus.. . dient 
wohl zum Ausdruck der Spannung.” Indeed unlike the mathematical regu- 
larity of Classical verse Hebrew prosody is subject to the immediate mood of 
the poet. Similarly conservative is he in historical criticism. The second 
Solomonic book (cc. 10-20 16) he assigns to the century after Solomon; on the 
collection of ‘the men of Hezekiah” (cc. 25-29) he remarks, ‘‘An der Richtig- 
keit dieser Angabe zu zweifeln liegt kein Grund vor.” The king of the Proverbs 
is certainly a domestic monarch, not an alien tyrant. The youngest collection, 
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as generally recognized, cc. 1-9, he assigns to the early post-Exilic centuries, 
more exactly not after Ezra’s age (p. 5). Among his arguments are the steady 
use of the divine Name, YHwH, and of 6rd for the teaching of the mother (1 8), 
of the teacher (3 1), etc.; it is used in the later technical sense only at 29 18. 
Cf., per contra, Toy’s late dating of the whole book in his standard English 
commentary in the International Series. Similar reaction appears in the 
volume in the Westminster Commentaries by Oesterley (1929), who (p. xxv) 
dates cc. 10-22 16 and cc. 25-29 as not later than 700 B. C., while he brings 
cc. 1-9 down into the third century, but withal containing earlier elements 
(p. xxvi). This revulsion of critical opinion may be in large part due to arch- 
aeology at large, and in particular to the discovery of the Egyptian Teaching 
of Amem-em-ope, on which Oesterley has a most useful excursus (pp. xxxiii 
seq.), and which Gemser treats very exactly in his study of 23 12—24 22, “Die 
agyptisierenden Spriiche.”” Valuable is the very full bibliography he gives on 
this Egyptian material, pp. 9 f. On the fascinating and much vexed problem 
of the personified Wisdom Gemser’s observations (pp. 38 f.) are worthy of 
note; he takes issue with the many treatments which would find there direct 
importations from abroad. Indeed, due to the fact that it is the traditional 
shibboleth that philosophy began with the Greeks, we have become accustomed 
to think that all that smacks of wisdom is an importation from that quarter; 
but reverse-wise we have not taken into account the influence of the Orient 
on Hellenism. And along with the admission of international leaven in this 
Israelite literature Gemser rightly insists upon its ‘‘Eigenart” (pp. 5 f.); it is 
indeed utilitarian and eudaemonistic—as indeed most actual religion always 
is—but thoroughly religious, with always the appeal to the sanction of the 
One God. The morality preached is democratic, for the plain citizen, not for 
the scribe or the gentleman, as in much of the foreign literature of the kind. 
And how different is the Biblical idea of the love for Wisdom from that of the 
Greeks; there love ascends, as in Plato’s Symposium, by animal evolution 
from the lowest passions of men to the high mark; but here there is the per- 
sistent Entweder-Oder, ‘‘from the days of thy youth.” And so now the better 
psychology of our day is coming to recognize the expulsive power of a higher 
affection—what the Hebrews called in unaffected language the love of Wisdom, 

Bostrém’s volume, appearing a little earlier than Gemser’s, is a collection 
of important, well-digested monographs on problems arising in Proverbs. His 
ch. 1 on “The Seven Pillars of Wisdom” is a discussion of a much mooted 
problem; after survey of a wide field of ancient theosophy he decides to base 
the idea on the Babylonian scheme of the seven planets. Here there is contra- 
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diction with Gemser, who (p. 41) holds to the contrary theory that the seven 
pillars are an architectonic feature of the ancient mansion; evidently Bostrém’s 
book was not at his hand in time. Of particular interest are the related chap- 
ters on “Wisdom and the Strange Woman,” ‘“‘The Cultic Meaning of 'i55@ 
zara,” and ‘“‘Wisdom as Bride” (cc. 2, 4, 5). The “‘strange,” or foreign woman 
is ultimately the prostitute or often sacred harlot, against whom the 
Jewish youth had to be warned, as that caste of the Pagan world was exotic 
to Jewish ethics. These discussions are encyclopaedic and compelling in their 
deductions. Ch. 3 on ‘Das Ackerbauideal” (pp. 53-102) is a valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the social life behind Proverbs, for which that 
wisdom was composed. The life of the farmer is preferred throughout in con- 
trast to that of ‘‘the business man”’ (e. g. pp. 64 ff.). And valuable, in contra- 
diction to certain racial ideologies of our day, is the discussion (pp. 81 ff.) of 
the actual conditions of Jewish society presented in Proverbs. Its wisdom is 
not a mere “religious idea,” as with Causse, nor ‘‘did the Jews become a com- 
mercial race in Babylonia,” as Wellhausen remarked; but the society to which 
this morality was addressed was still primarily agricultural. In fine it may be 
remarked on these two instructive volumes that they throw great light upon 
the social life which so underlies our knowledge of formal history, and this for 
a dark age, which should be better known to understand the subsequent 
Hellenistic influences thereupon. 
JaMEs A. MONTGOMERY 


Traité de grammaire hébraique, by Mayer Lambert, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
pp. 476 large 8vo, 200 fr. 

Almost the whole of this volume is comprised in the first two fascicles of 
the work, published in 1931 and 1932 respectively, and discussed by the pres- 
ent reviewer in Tarbiz III, pp. 473-476, VI, p. 544; the principal addition 
being the concluding chapter on syntax. Even now the Traité is not complete, 
for “‘un appendice sera publié ultérieurement.” The present volume omits the 
preface that appeared with the first fascicle, in which it was explained that 
the author had died about a year before and had been both physically and 
mentally incapacitated for the last five years of his life; so that we really have 
to deal with a work of the year 1925, or probably earlier. This accounts in 
part for the impression of obsoleteness one has while reading it. One finds, 
for example, the substantive ydd “‘hand’’ traced to a triradical form *yady, 
noun-formations traced to the perfect or imperfect stem @ Ja Barth, or the 
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root of ’noS ‘‘(mere) man’”’ identified with that of ’s554 ‘“‘woman”. On the other 
hand, the author did not seem to be aware that Barth had demonstrated that 
the preformatives of a-imperfects in the simple conjugation were primitively 
vocalized with 7; as has since been confirmed by the Ugarit texts. Nor is this 
the only unwarranted assumption of his that has been directly disproved in 
this manner. Inasmuch as all reference to the Babylonian system of vocaliza- 
tion is omitted from the morphology, it is to be hoped that at least the appendix 
dealing with this system will include morphological observations; but it would 
have been better to have parallel treatments of both the phonology and the 
morphology according to the various traditions, including, so far as usable, 
the early transcriptions and the oral and manuscript traditions for the read- 
ing of tannaitic texts. Along with a weakness for scholastic explanations of 
facts, one sometimes finds the facts inaccurately stated. For details see the 
above-mentioned reviews in Tarbiz. Both scientifically and pedagogically 
this grammar of Biblical Hebrew is inferior to the other and shorter modern 
French one by Joiion. 


H. L. GInsBERG 


Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XV1 (One Hundred 
New Selected Nuzi Texts, Transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer, with Trans- 
lations and Commentary by E. A. Speiser, New Haven, 1936, xi, 168 pp., 
$2.50). 

In the handsome volume before us the authors have made a very important 
contribution to the cultural history of the second millennium B. C. The hun- 
dred tablets here transliterated and interpreted, come from the joint excava- 
tion of Harvard University and the Baghdad School at Nuzi (or Nuzu), 
modern Yarghan Tepe near Kirkfik. They offer an extraordinarily vivid 
picture of life in a Hurrian (Horite) town of eastern Mesopotamia in the 
fifteenth century B. C., about half a century or more before the Amarna 


Tablets. In view of the accumulating evidence for close relations between 
the East Canaanites (‘‘Amorites’’) and the Hurrians during the preceding 
half millennium, and of the light already shed on Patriarchal Hebrew cus- 
toms by the Nuzi documents, the new information is of special interest to 
the biblical student. 


Most interesting is a group of fourteen documents containing the case of 
the people of Nuzi against their “mayor” (faziannu) KuS8ibarbe, who was 
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accused of gross oppression and immorality (cir. 1450 B. C.). This material 
is most illuminating and there is nothing like it elsewhere in cuneiform litera- 
ture. A second group of tablets contains 31 tablets from the archives of the 
lady Tulpunnaya, all of legal or business nature. A third group consists of 
five tablets containing lists of oil rations set aside for different Hurrian deities; 
these lists are of considerable importance for our knowledge of the Hurrian 
pantheon. Finally there are fifty miscellaneous legal and business documents, 
inventories, etc.; the last three texts are interesting inventories of horses. 

In an editio princeps of this character one cannot expect perfection, since 
there are many new or unexplained words and many strange distortions of 
familiar words or phrases. Moreover, much of the material is quite unparal- 
leled elsewhere in cuneiform literature and is correspondingly hard to inter- 
pret. However, the erudition and acumen of Professor Speiser have enabled 
him to clear nearly all hurdles and the student may rely with confidence on 
his interpretations. The importance of the volume for linguists is enhanced 
by two appendices dealing with the Hurrian numerals and with Hurrian as 
the spoken language at Nuzi. There are useful indices of words discussed in 
the notes and of proper names occurring in the documents. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XVII (The Excava- 
tion of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. 11: The Bronze Age, by William Foxwell Albright, 
New Haven, 1938, xxiv, 96 pp. and 56 plates and charts, $2.50). 

In this volume we have the third instalment of the publication of the results 
of the first four campaigns of excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim in the southern 
Shephelah of Judah, under the joint auspices of the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
and the School in Jerusalem. Vols. I and I A (Annuals XII and XIII) were 
devoted to the pottery of the site, while Vol. II covers the stratigraphy and 
the building remains of strata J — C, as well as objects other than pottery. 
Vol. III will treat the Iron Age remains (strata B and A) in the same way and 
will also include the Iron Age pottery of the fourth campaign (1932). The 
principal feature of the present volume is perhaps its chronological and com- 
parative material, which is fuller than is usually the case in such publications. 


W. F. A. 
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Lachish I. The Lachish Letters, by Harry Torczyner, with sections by Lankester 
Harding, Alkin Lewis, and J. L. Starkey, The Wellcome Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to the Near East, Publications vol. 1, London, Oxford University Press, 
1938, pp. 223, 25 sh. 

Few archaeological discoveries of recent years have aroused as much general 
interest as the brief letters written on potsherds which were found at Tell 
ed-Duweir in southern Palestine. The site is that of ancient Lachish, one of 
the last Judaean cities to fall before the Babylonian army, and the letters 
are undoubtedly to be dated about 589 B. C., just before the destruction of 
the fortified city. Quite aside from the dramatic character of their contents 
and of the period in which they were written, these letters are of great import- 
ance for our knowledge both of the conditions which obtained at that historic 
time and of the development of the Hebrew language; they have an addi- 
tional value as an indication of the reliability of the biblical accounts for 
historical and for linguistic evidence. 

In this volume, the long awaited official publication, the texts are given a 
handsome presentation. Each ostracon is reproduced in fine half-tone, with 
excellent copies by Mr. Harding. A precise account of the discovery is sup- 
plied by the late J. L. Starkey, director of the excavation, who was killed 
by Arab terrorists in January 1938. At the end there is a chart of the alpha- 
bet, with notes by Mr. Harding and reports on the ink used on the ostraca, 
by Mr. Lewis. The body of the book is occupied by the letters themselves, 
with the transliteration, translation, and commentary of Dr. Torczyner, 
Bialik Professor of Hebrew in the University of Jerusalem. His notes are 
extremely full, including all manner of references to biblical parallels and 
detailed analyses of variant interpretations of the letters. In spite of the 
copious notes which this elaborate publication makes possible, it is often 
necessary to differ with the reading and interpretation given by the editor. 
Many improvements have already been suggested in several. important 
articles which appeared since the preliminary publication of the best pre- 
served letters; the following remarks are intended merely to amplify on 
certain points. 

In text I, a name list, and in the succeeding texts, we find almost all names 
ending in the theophoric element -yhw [-y4hi], as against the -yw of the 
Samarian ostraca and of some Jerusalem seals. According to Bergstrasser’s 
statement of the elision of intervocalic [h] in Hebrew (Hebr. Gram. I 16 e). 
the [h] here was elided at the same time as it was in the 3rd person suffixes, 
yielding the -yw forms, and only later did a new formation [-y4hi], analogi- 
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cally constructed, replace the elided form. The fact that we have names in 
-yw in the 9th century B. C., and then names in -yhw in the 6th, seems to 
prove this. On other evidence, it is probable that the elision of intervocalic 
(h] (after short vowels) took place about the 12th—-11th centuries, hence well 
before the -yw forms on the seals and Samaria ostraca. 


The name {b5lm (I 2) would be expected, on the analogy of Phoenician 
bisim, yknSlm, Simb‘l (with theophoric Sim) and the Ugaritic (Ras Shamra) 
deity Sim, to be theophoric like [t6biyyahi], but the fact, which Torczyner 
notes, that no theophoric element other than [-yahi] (and once ['él-]) appears 
in these letters argues against it. Note, however, that like Elnatan (III 15) 
this name is borne by one of the older generation. Perhaps this was a reinter- 
pretation of an old pagan name. 


II 1. For the name y’wS the suggested connection with the root of [’i3] 
‘man’ could hardly be possible; the root is ’wS ‘give.’ 


II 6. yd‘th is probably ‘you know,’ the h being a vowel letter for final [-al, 
and the suggested objective suffix would not be mandatory after the relative 
(’*Ser]; it might conceivably be ‘I know it’ for the [i] of the first person suffix 
would probably not have been written medially, but we would then expect 
a final -w in the writing of the suffix [-hi]. The form in III 8 must also be 


‘you know’; in any case the suggestion that the final -h is for emphasis (p. 56) 
is linguistically untenable. The editor's translation of III 6-8 does not fit 
well at all into the letter, and should be replaced by that of Albright [BASOR 
70, 13}. In III 11, kl spr ’§r yb’ ly ‘any letter which might have come to me’ 
the meaning is ‘without my having known of its coming, if any came.’ 


The translation of III 19-21 also makes difficult Hebrew. ‘And a letter 
which N. had brought’ would require the verb to occur before its subject, 
with the relative ['*Ser] before the verb (cf. III 5-6); read ‘and the letter of 
T. which came to S.’ (so Albright). In the interpretation of texts much time 
and space would be saved if one first reads the text as linguistic material, 
following rigorously the historical grammar of the language, and only then 
fits contextual meaning into the reading which has been methodologically 
obtained, rather than first arguing what meanings would be “probable” 
(from our point of view, foreign as it is to the culture under investigation), 
and then forcing the meaning of the words and linguistic constructions to 
suit. 


IV 7. [wayya‘léhi] (the anaptyctic hatef-vowel after the ‘ayin had probably 
not yet developed in medial closed syllables) is the only case of an imperfect 
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with waw consecutive in these letters. Elsewhere in the letters the perfect 
is used, even where the narrative style of the Bible would have the imperfect 
with waw consecutive, e. g. wl‘bdk hgd ‘and to your servant it has been told’ 
III 13. Even in earlier biblical times this form may have been common only 
in the narrative style. In any case it is indicative of the decline in frequency 
of this form, a decline which had taken place much earlier in Phoenician, 
and which was complete in spoken Hebrew in late biblical times. 


IV 8-9. The editor’s translation is highly improbable; read ‘where is he 
but in its environs’ (so Gordon, BASOR 67, 31). 


V 6. hb ‘bdk hsprm. Note the absence of [et] before the definite object. 
Torczyner’s reading in V 9-10 does not agree with Harding’s copy, or with 
what little can be seen on the photograph, nor does it conform to Hebrew 
syntax. Although Torczyner has found biblical parallels for various parts 
of his reading in these two lines, it remains very strange, especially the [zéra‘ 
lammélek]. 

The supposed yhw for yhwh thus drops out here, as it does in IX 7 (where 
it must be the latter part of a name). The form yd‘nk, suggested for V 7 
and IX 7, is linguistically improbable, and is not borne out by the copies of 


photographs of the ostraca; in IX 7 the third sign is clearly not an ‘, probably 
aq. 


If in VI 2 we should read [ha‘ét hazzé] (but see Torczyner’s discussion 
deciding against it), we would have in it an early inscriptional example of 
the extension of the article to demonstrative pronouns, a development which 
took place in Hebrew (but not elsewhere in Canaanite, cp. Phoenician hspr 2, 
Moabite hbmt z’t) and was probably completed before the 10th century B. C. 


In the fragmentary letters restorations are necessarily doubtful, and many 
of the proposed readings, e. g. the restorations in V, end of VI, IX, XIII, 
are very hard to accept. In some of these cases the copies differ from the 
editor’s reading, so in XVII 3.° 

[The student will now have to refer to the complete literature that is grow- 
ing around these letters, especially to the latest articles in Bull. Am. Sch. 
Or. Res.: Albright in No. 70 (April, 1938), 11; Ginsberg in 71 (October, 1938), 
24; Gordon in 70, 17. But he will also have to consult this complete publica- 
tion for the photographs and copies, the alphabet chart and name list, and 
for the notes and biblical parallels.] 


ZELLIG S. HARRIS 
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The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, by William F. Albright, 
George A. Barton, Henry J. Cadbury, John W. Flight, Albrecht Goetze, 
Theophile J. Meek, James A. Montgomery, John A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant, 
editor (Biblical and Kindred Studies, No. 6, Haverford College), New Haven, 
The American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938, pp. vii, 245, $2.00. 

Discovery and research in the field of ancient Near-Eastern studies have 
made such extraordinarily rapid progress in recent years that even the scholar 
cannot keep abreast of them, let alone the student and the interested layman. 
Professor Grant’s idea of presenting a mise-au-point in the form of a sympo- 
sium is, accordingly, most timely. Of course, it is naturally impossible to 
please everyone; one reader may find the contributions uneven both in length 
and in quality, another may disapprove of the men selected for the symposium, 
another may object to the heterogeneity of points of view. However, it cannot 
be denied that the resulting volume is representative of American scholar- 
ship today and that the very diversity in point of view becomes extremely 
interesting in itself, giving a birds’-eye picture of scholarly tendencies in our 
field. 

The reviewer treats the “Present State of Syro-Palestinian Archeology,” 
stressing problems which are in process of being solved or which still await 
a solution. Professor Barton describes the ‘‘Present State of Old Testament 
Studies,” covering the field rather completely and stressing the contributions 
made recently by such scholars as Eissfeldt, Morgenstern, Mowinckel, Meek, 
Torrey. As a bibliographic survey from a relatively conservative point of 
view, this sketch can be heartily recommended to students (though the 
reviewer can hardly be expected to agree with all of the distinguished author’s 
judgments). Professor Cadbury offers a very instructive sketch of the prin- 
cipal problems now facing N.T. scholars, with the critical objectivity charac- 
teristic of his work in general. The fairness and balance of his treatment 
would be hard to equal in recent literature. Professor Flight contributes an 
admirable account of the present state of knowledge with respect to the 
origin and development of the Northwest-Semitic alphabet — again the 
best discussion of the subject now available and extremely sound in its chrono- 
logy. Professor Goetze contributes a valuable sketch of progress in the 
Anatolian and Hittite fields since the appearance of his standard work, Kultur- 
geschichte des vorgriechischen Kleinasien (1933). Professor Meek gives a 
succinct introduction to Assyriology, with a brief, but comprehensive survey 
of Mesopotamian archaeology and cuneiform literature, to which a useful 
bibliography is appended. Professor Montgomery gives us one of his inimi- 
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table causeries, in which he touches suggestively on many different aspects 
of Arabic and Islamic studies, with particular reference to recent investiga- 
tions of modern Arabia, but without neglecting ancient South Arabia and 
recent work on its antiquities. Dr. Wilson, director of the Oriental Institute, 
writes a competent account of the ‘Present State of Egyptian Studies,” 
stressing again unsolved or partially solved tasks confronting the Egyptolo- 
gist. Finally, the editor himself publishes ten Old-Babylonian contract 
tablets, with facsimiles, translation, and notes, thus rounding out an instruc- 
tive and interesting volume. 


W. F. A. 


The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze 
Age (American Schools of Oriental Research, Publications of the Jerusalem 
School, Archaeology, Vol. 1), by G. Ernest Wright, New Haven, 1937, ix, 
112 pp., $1.75. 


Since this monograph has arisen from a dissertation prepared under my 
direction, I shall only present a few observations. The work of Dr. Wright 
is based not only on all the published and some unpublished material from 


sites like Megiddo, Jericho, Ai, Tell Beit Mirsim, etc., but also on much 
unpublished material from my own excavations and explorations at Bethel, 
Ader, Bab edh-DhrA‘, etc. While strongly influenced by my views and 
methods, it is strictly independent and the fourfold division of the Early 
Bronze (which I now accept) is entirely due to Wright, since I had previously 
tried unsuccessfully to classify the data in three periods. Jirku is thus quite 
wrong in crediting me with this division (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XVIII, 27, n. 4). 

I have so far noted three detailed reviews of this monograph: René Dussaud, 
Syria, XIX, 175 f.; J. Hempel, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1938, 534-8; 
L. H. Vincent, Revue Biblique, 1938, 316f. The student may be referred to 
them for independent appraisals of Dr. Wright’s work. The stratigraphical 
and typological methods which he employs are the only objective means of 
fixing the rough chronological framework of early Palestinian culture. 


W. F. A. 
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Die dlteste Textgestalt der Psalmen Salomos. Karl Georg Kuhn. W. Kohlham- 
mer: Stuttgart, 1937. (Betirdge sur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen 
Testament, Vierte Folge, Heft 21). Pp. vii+81,+15. 


The American Jew. Abraham J. Feldman. Bloch Publishing Co.: N. Y., 1937. 
Pp. ix+93. $1.25. 


Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XVIII (1936-1937), 
edited for the Trustees by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. New Haven, 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1938. Pp. 141 with maps and plans. 
Contains: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. II, The Bronze Age. 
William Foxwell Albright. 


Children of Light. In honor of Rufus M. Jones. Edited by Howard H. Brinton. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+416. $3.50. 


The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets. A Contribution to the Study of the 
Septuagint. William Grossouw. Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1938. 
(Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica 3). Pp. 126. 65 Lire. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England. Vol. III, From the Con- 
vention of the Long Parliament to the Restoration (1640-1660). W. K. Jordan. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 560. $5.00. 


Don Isaac Abravanel. Joseph Sarachek. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1938. Pp. 222. $4.00. 


Der“ Elohist” von Exodus bis Josua. Wilhelm Rudolph. Berlin: Alfred Topel- 
man, 1938. (Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 68.) 
Pp. viii+281. 


“‘Der formale Aufbau der Abschiedsrede Jesu.” Paul Gachter. Innsbruch: 
Druck und Verlag Fel. Rauch. (Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift fir 
kath. Theologie, Vol. 58 (1934), pp. 155-207). 


Geographie de la Palestine. Le P. F.-M. Abel. Tome Second. Geographie 
Politique: Villes Bibliques et Autres Localites Historiques. Paris (6e): J. 
Gabalde et Cie, Editeurs, 90, rue Bonaparte, 1938. (Librairie Lecoffre). 
Pp. 538. 150 fr. 
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The Golden Chain: Jewish Literature through the Ages. Vol. 1, Pt. I. Solomon 
Goldman. N. Y.: Bloch Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. ix+219. $1.50. 


Der Gott der Makkabéer: Untersuchungen tiber Sinn und Ursprung der Mak- 
kabdischen Erhebung. Elias Bickermann. Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1937. 
Pp. 182. Kartoniert R. M. 6.—, Hn. 7.20. 


Grab und Jenseits. Untersuchungen im Agdischen Raum zur Bronzezeit und 
Friihen Eisenzeit. Joseph Wiesner. (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten. XXVI. Band) Berlin W 35: Verlag von Alfred Topelmann, 
1938. Pp. 259. 


Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie fiir Studenten und Kandidaten. Erste 
Abteilung. Leonhard Fendt. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1938. Pp. 134. R. M. 3.90. 


Hannukah: the Feast of Lights. Comp. and ed. Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1937. Pp. xvii+374. 
$2.50. 


Hebrew Union College Annual. Edited by David Philipson, Zevi Diesendruck, 
Julian Morgenstern, and Sheldon H. Blank. Volume XII-XIII. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1937-38. Pp. 839. 


Hindu Scriptures. Hymns from the Rigveda, Five Upanishads, The Bhaga- 
vadgita. Edited by Nicol Macnicol. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. (Everyman’s Library), 1938. Pp. 
287. $ .90. 


Historia Aetatis Novi Testamenti. Urbanus Holzmeister, S. J., Romae: E. 
Pontificio Instituto Biblico. (Imstitutiones Biblicae, Series Altera: Opera 
Subsidiaria). Pp. 307. Lire 35. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. Vol. II. The Thousand Years of 
Uncertainty. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harpers, 1938. Pp. 
492 with chronological folding table. $3.50. 


Indications of Source for the Accounts of the Last Supper, as given by the Synop- 
tists and by St. Paul. Charles Porter Coffin. (n. p., n.d. [1937]). Pp. 29. 


Die Jesusfrage im neuzeitlichen Judentum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Leben-Jesu Forschung. Gosta Lindeskog. Leipzig, C1: Alfred Lorentz; 
Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1938. (Arbeiten und Mittetl- 
ungen aus dem neutest tlichen Seminar zu Uppsala, herausgegeben von 
Anton Fridrichsen, VIII). Pp. 369. 





Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain. Vol. LXIX. London: 1937. Pp. viii+336. 


The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. Campbell Bonner. London: Christophers, 
1937. (Studies and Documents, VIII). Pp. ix+106, with two plates. 
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The Light of the Bible. Vernon F. Storr. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, [1938]. Pp. 126. $1.25. 


Meditations in Season on the Elements of Christian Philosophy. Herbert 
Wallace Schneider. New York: Oxford Press, 1938. Pp. [83]. $1.50. 


A New Approach to the Old Testament. C. A. Alington. New York: Harpers, 
[1938]. Pp. xi+207. $2.00. 


Nouveaux Fragments du Papyrus 4. Dr. Jean Merell. Extrait de la Revue 
Biblique, Janvier, 1938. (Paris, Librairie Lecoffre). J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Editeurs, Rue Bonaparte, 90. 1938. Pp. 18. 

The Old Testament and Modern Discovery. Stephen L. Caiger. London: 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
Pp. xii+102. $ .90. 


Der Rémerbrief in der Gnadenlehre Augustins. P. Dr. Philipp Platz. Wiirzburg: 
Rita-Verlag u.-Druckrerei, 1938. (Cassiciacum, Band V). Pp. 260. 


Rotenka Husovy Fakulty [(Ceskoslovenské Evangelické Bohoslovecké v Praze 
za Rok 1936-1937] Praze V, 1938. (Pamphlet with two articles). Pp. 31. 


Twenty Centuries of Jewish Thought. Dr. Adolph Lichtigfeld. London: 
Edward O. Beck, 1938. Pp. 168. 2/6d. 


Uber kultische Motivverschiebungen. Alfred Bertholet. Berlin: Verlag der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Walter de Gruyter u.Co.), 1938. Sonder- 


ausgabe aus Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, 1938, XVIII. 


Die Umformung des christlichen Denkens in der Neuzeit. Emanuel Hirsch. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1938. Pp. vit+-343. 


Die Wertung des gottlichen Wortes im alten Testament und im antiken Orient. 
Dr. Lorenz Diirr. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1938. (Mitteilungen der vor- 
derasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft (E. V.), 42, band, 1. heft). Pp. 180. 
R. M. 11. 


Die zwalf kleinen Propheten: Hosea bis Micha. Theodore H. Robinson; Nahum 
bis Maleachi, Freidrich Horst. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1938. Pp. 161-267. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Erste Reihe, 14). 
R. M. 4.80. 
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